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From the Editor 


With this issue I mark the end of my first year 
as editor of Exponent II. While I think about 
the past year I think of many people to thank. I’d 
like to acknowledge four of them here. Sue Booth 
Forbes has been a mentor professionally and 
personally. Her life and our conversations teach 
me about love and courage, and I’ve felt honored 
to follow her as editor of the paper. Sue recently 
moved to Ireland where she is running an artists’ 
and writers’ retreat center. Too bad I’m not 
writing from there now, looking out across 
Galway Bay and smelling the tasty treats Sue must 
be cooking for her boarders. 


The lovely and strong Eileen Lambert, our past 
art editor, has taught me about faith and laughter. 
She has made the transition to being editor much 
smoother for me by sending me gifts, encourage- 
ment, and advice just when I needed it. 


Kristen Graves and Sarah Bush have been the 
best Exponent II comrades this year. Kristen’s 
work to build an interested and committed staff 
has helped me feel more support from people 
than I had hoped would be possible. Sarah mas- 
tered the publishing software, Quark, learned 
about design, and put the first issue of the paper 
together in between the classes she took and 
taught at MIT. As I'd join her—in true graduate 
school style—at three in the morning to finish 
the paper in time for a deadline, she’d cook up 
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a dish of tater tots or pancake giving us the 
energy we needed to finish our task! Both 
Kristen and Sarah will be less involved with the 
paper this year because of other committments, 
but I expect that they will return to us soon. 


I’ve also felt support from many of you. Every 
time your notes of encouragement (and more 
recently, your donations) arrive in our mailbox, 
I want to sit down and get to work on the paper. 
Please keep letting us know what you think. 


As we move closer and closer to maintaining a 
timely publishing schedule, I am also grateful for 
your patience. I think we’ve ironed out most of 
the production kinks. (Dare I ask—does your 
mailing label tell you how many issues you have 
remaining?) I’ve discovered that the time between 
the date you receive the paper and the date 
we need articles for the following issue, is too 
short to expect submissions. We will adjust dead- 
lines accordingly, but should you receive the 
paper with deadlines that have already passed, it 
may be safe to assume that the entire schedule 
is a little behind. Send your submissions anyway. 
Also note that in the submissions announcement 
on the back page of the paper we always 
announce topics that we plan to address in 
upcoming issues of the paper. 


I’m looking forward to another year. 
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Diane Porter 
Chula Vista, California 


My story begins 22 years ago in the latter part 
of September, 1975. I was nine months pregnant 
as my husband, Vard, and I eagerly awaited the 
birth of our third child. Brooke, six years old, 
and Heidi, four years old, were also excited as 
they anticipated being “little helpers.” 


On the due date, I was resting on the couch 
and suddenly realized that I had not felt the 
baby kicking for a very long time—possibly 
days. I reasoned with myself that if something 
was wrong, it wouldn't do any good to panic. 

I decided to wait until my next appointment to 
address the problem, if the problem still existed. 


Three days later (and three days overdue), I 
found myself uncomfortably lying on my back 
on an exam table in the public clinic where I 
had been receiving my prenatal care. 


The intern had practically rubbed my abdomen 
raw with his stethoscope as he tried in vain to 
find a heartbeat. Now they were doing a sono- 
gram in order to determine whether there was 
any sign of life. There wasn’t. I called my hus- 
band and asked him to join me. Eventually, we 
were told what we knew all along—that the baby 
was no longer alive. We would have to wait until 
my cervix was ready before I could be induced. 
We were sent home with this awful news and 
left to deal with it on our own. I went quiet. 
Vard withdrew into his own thoughts as well. 


Dung the next week, I was faced not only with 
the prospect of an impending unfruitful labor 
and delivery but also with the job of planning 
Brooke’s birthday party. Having been told 
(somewhat awkwardly) that the baby in Mommy’s 
tummy was not going to be alive when it was 
born, Brooke asked for a “Baby Alive” doll for 
her birthday. It was my task to go shopping for 
the doll and to endure the comments from the 
saleswoman about what a good idea it was to 
take a doll home to my daughter so that she 
could share in the upcoming care of the new 
baby. My pain was beyond belief, but I stoically 
endured it—not allowing even one tear to escape. 
I had learned this stoicism through the example 
of my family and through my European 
Morman heritage. 


Finally, I was “ripe enough” to deliver. I entered 
the labor and delivery suite and noticed that my 
name was posted on the wall with a note writ- 
ten to the side: fetal demise. After all, this was a 
teaching hospital, and my delivery would be a 
good learning experience for anyone who could 
attend. After several hours of unrelenting, pound- 
ing, induced labor, I was prepped for delivery. 
An epidural was given, but it was too little, too 
late. Surrounded by what seemed like dozens of 
medical staff and interns, I was wheeled into the 
delivery room. I was asked whether I would like 
to see the baby after delivery. Not knowing 
how to answer that question, I left the decision 
up to those caring for me. Memories of the next 
few hours are like a fog (was I anesthetized?)—a 
crowded room, bright lights, the clinking of 








instruments, whispered speech, and then silence. 
Most of all, silence. No bantering among the staff, 
no congratulations, no baby crying. Just silence. 


After the delivery, I was put in a private room 
in the maternity wing of the hospital. At feeding 
times, my door was quietly shut by the nurses 
to spare me from hearing the babies as they were 
brought down the hall from the nursery. I heard 
them anyway. Although I had been given med- 
ication to prevent lactation, my breasts respond- 
ed to the cue from other babies. The emotional 
pain that this created nearly took my breath 
away. Sull, I did not cry. 


I remember a social worker visiting me during 
the course of my hospital stay. She asked me how 
I was handling “the situation.” I replied that I 
was perfectly fine because I was a Mormon and 
believed in the hereafter. She confided that she, 
too, was a Mormon, so we gave each other a 
knowing look. She left. That was my only chance 
at starting the healing process, but I didn’t even 
recognize it as such. The open window was closed. 


My mother came to help our family, and she 
was with me on the day of discharge from the 
hospital. As I was being wheeled out of the 
hospital, I remember trying to be gay and chat- 
ty, falling automatically into the role of the new 
mother as I held a bouquet of flowers on my lap. 
I commented idly that I felt that something was 
mussing—that I had left something behind. 
Mother replied, “You did.” 


When we arrived home, emptiness was every- 
where. My arms were empty, my heart was empty, 
even the baby’s chest of drawers was empty. 
(The Relief Society sisters had come and quietly 
boxed up all the baby clothes, and the crib had 
disappeared.) My daughters had numerous ques- 
tions about the baby. Did I see him? What did 
be look like? Where is he now? Why did he die? 


I had no answers—only more questions. Did I 
in some way contribute the the baby’s death? 
Should I have rushed to the hospital the moment 
I realized that there was no kicking? Are we 
making the right decision about the disposal of 
the body? Before I went to the hospital, a mem- 
ber of the bishopric had visited our home to 
inform us that a ward member who was a mor- 
tician had heard of our situation and of our lack 
of funds. He was offering to “take care of every- 
thing at no expense.” I silently interpreted the 
statement to mean that we would have a quiet 
graveside service for the baby. I had never con- 
sidered cremation as an option. Now it was a 
reality. It seemed that there was no other choice. 
In an attempt to be honest with the children, I 
explained that the baby’s body would soon be 
burned and that his ashes would be scattered at 
sea. His body would return to nature to con- 
tribute to the cycle of life, while his spint would 
return to his Heavenly Father. Brooke accepted 
the explanation quietly but suffered from tern- 
ble nightmares about “burning” for years after- 
ward. She had been traumatized by the truth. 


Vard and I talked very little about the baby, 
except to decide that for family records his name 
should be Samuel. (Vard had a spiritual expen- 
ence on the way to the clinic the day we were 
told that the baby was not alive. He was given 
the distinct impression that the baby was dead, 
that he should not use his priesthood power to 
interfere with the course of events, and that the 
baby was a boy and should be named Samuel.) 
Vard was satisfied that all was well. I was not. 

I felt alone in my loss. 


In a feeble effort to let some steam out of the 
boiling kettle of my grief, I made myself visit a 
church friend who had delivered a baby girl at 
about the same time. As I held her little new- 
born, I was overcome with such pain and grief 
that I could not be consoled. Vard and I quickly 
left her home, both of us bewildered and 
embarrassed by my behavior. 


It was difficult returning to church. What do 
you say to people? What do they say to you? 
There were no words of comfort except for an 
occasional “at least you have two healthy girls” 
or “there will be more children.” After all, no one 
had any idea what became of stillborn children 
—only a quote from Bruce R. McConkie’s 
Mormon Doctrine about how “nothing is wasted.” 
That information was of no comfort to me. I 
had nothing tangible to grasp. No contact with 
the baby. No ceremony. No grave to visit. No 
scripture to cherish and believe. 


I remember one homemaking day at Relief 
Society when I accidentally entered a room 
which held a very small coffin. I don’t know 
why it was there, but it was a terrible reminder. 
Later in the day, a well-meaning sister informed 
me that although she knew I had suffered a loss, 
I needed to pull myself together and monitor my 
children more closely during sacrament meeting. 
After all, I was the Junior Sunday School coor- 
dinator and I had to set an example. Leaving the 
meeting in the greatest of pain, I went home to 
find a document in the mail which confirmed 
Samuel’s cremation and his scattering at sea—at 
so many degrees latitude and longitude. Again, 
unspeakable grief engulfed me. However, I deter- 
mined that the events of this day or any other 
day would never keep me from attending church. 
I would stoically return, spite of all that had 
happened. Although I continued to attend church, 
I was no longer speaking to my Heavenly Father. 
How could he allow this to happen to me? Why 
would he give me the injunction to “multiply 
and replenish the earth” and then cruelly snatch 
away the fruit of my labor? The days turned 
into weeks, the weeks into months, and the 
months into years. Two more boys were born 
into the family. However, to some degree the 
emptiness remained. Nothing and no one could 
fill the vacuum. 


My sister had written a heart-felt and emotion- 
ally open letter to me shortly after Samuel was 
born. I feared that if I responded, I would lose 
all control. I threw the letter away, ignoring 
another chance at healing. Oddly, the healing 
process began when our family's pet rabbit gave 
birth to six baby bunnies. One by one, all of the 
babies died. We were helpless to change the 
course, no matter what we did to help. I was 
learning rather pointedly that death was a part 
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of life—that it happens in spite of all we try to 
do to prevent it. What comfort surrounded me 
as I stood in front of the rabbit cage, contem- 


plating this reality! 


Perhaps the greatest healing experience I have 

had, however, took place during the dedication 
of the San Diego temple. The subject of stillborn 
babes was addressed in the meeting by a general 
authority. I don’t remember who it was or what 
he said, but I do remember having the feeling 
come over me that Samuel was ours forever 

through our eternal marnage covenant and that 


Bare Legs, Bare 


Margaret Blair Young 
Provo, Utah 


The Testimony of an “Edgy” Writer 


This essay is dedicated to Eugene England upon 
his retirement from BYU. Gene has been my mentor, 
critic, and friend. I cannot articulate how deeply 
Tl miss him. 


| had just gone through a divorce. I had been 
living in Logan, Utah, but was in Provo now, 
returning to BYU for a master’s degree after 
failing in pretty much everything in my life. I 
wasn’t sleeping well; my nights were filled with 
selfblame, relentless regret. With some evidence, 
I felt no one in Provo understood me or what 
I had just gone through: an abusive marriage 
wherein my husband told me almost daily I was 
“totally incompetent” or “hideous looking” or 
“4 real bitch.” 


Because I had believed love could save my hus- 
band from his anger, I had endured three years 
of abuse, certain if I could just lose twenty pounds 
or keep the house spotless or get my make-up 
on in the morning before he saw me everything 
would change and he would be the sweet guy I 
thought I had married. Perhaps my most poignant 
memory is my weeping to him, “I just want you 
to love me!” and him replying with absolute 
seriousness, “I honestly don’t think there’s a 
man in this world who could love you.” 


I had done things after my divorce which 
required counselling with my bishop. But all 
was resolved now, and I was a card-carrying 
Mormon. When my stake president had asked 
me in my recommend interview, “Do you feel 
yourself worthy in every way to enter the tem- 
ple?” I had answered honestly, “No.” And he 
had said, “You need the blessings of the temple, 
Sister. I’m signing this recommend.” 


So I went, one afternoon to the temple. I had 
been on my way elsewhere—to the grocery store 
maybe (I don’t recall) and wasn’t dressed in tra- 
ditional Sunday clothes (no nylons), but I was 
wearing a skirt, so I didn’t bother going home 
to change. I wanted the blessings of the temple 
my Stake President had said I needed. 


I went through the session, rather ill-at-ease, my 
spiritual sensitivities still dull. I was less tired as I 
left the temple, but not at peace. Not yet. 


At the exit, a temple worker took me aside and 
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he was in attendance at that dedication. This 


experience is all I have. It is my only evidence 


As I tell my story today, the pain returns and 
catches in my throat. There is a deep heaviness 
in my chest. Twenty-two years have passed, yet 
the pain is as real now as it was then. Other 
moments of comfort and insight have come to 
me over the years, but the pain remains—to be 
called up unexpectedly at times. I have been 
through therapy regarding my loss and have 
found the therapy to be a source of strength in 
dealing with the pain when it arses. My regret 





—with her kindest smile and clearly the best of 
intentions—said, “Sister, did you know you're 

supposed to wear hose when you visit the tem- 
ple? This is God’s house, remember.” 


I smiled politely, said, “Oh, I’m sorry” and went 
to my car, where I broke down and sobbed. 
Apparently, I couldn’t do anything right, not 
even in the temple. 


I’ve thought a lot about that temple incident. 
I’ve thought about what it means to me to bea 
Mormon woman who doesn’t always do things 
quite right. Who doesn’t wear nylons to the 
temple. Who maybe even writes “edgy” fiction 


When my short story collection Love Chains came 
out, I knew there were pieces in it that would 
offend some readers. One story in particular, “God 
on Donahue,” I knew could come across as 
nothing more than blasphemy. It introduces the 
characters Joseph and Utahna, on their way to 
appear on the Donahue Show, and fighting over 
what to name their children in the next life. 
The story includes the line I actually heard in a 
Sunday School class: “Brothers and Sisters, we 
live in the world of the almighty dollar and the 
almighty orgasm.” In “God on Donahue,” Joseph 
picks up a hitchhiker, convinced the scruffy old 
guy is actually God travelling “incognito.” To 
me, it’s the story of a man finally realizing how 
deeply he loves his wife and understanding that 
he isn’t quite as close to godhood as he had sup- 
posed. He’s been choosing names for his next- 
life kids, but he’s just a kid himself spiritually. 


A BYU colleague of mine invited me to discuss 
my book with his class. It was one of the more 
awkward hours of my life. Most of my colleague’s 
students wouldn’t even meet my eyes. One said 
that my stories were indeed “edgy,” had “too 
much sex” and she didn’t really need that. Many 
of their questions indicated an adamant refusal 
to suspend disbelief or a fear that contact with my 
“edoy’ stuff would spiritually harm the reader. Here's 
this Mormon woman, but she’s not doing things 
right. No nylons. Sex and swearing in her stones. 


In thinking about these students—bright kids, 
all of whom probably did better than I did on 
the ACT—I am led to Alma’s discussion of faith 
in Alma 32. Alma tells his humble followers (who 
apparently weren’t doing things “right” either, 


is that I had no access to professional help at the 
time that Samuel was born. I regret that I did 
not have a chance to hold or see him, even for 
a few minutes. I regret that there is no grave site 
I regret that the experience isolated me from my 
husband. If I could have one wish, it would be 
that I could share my story and my empathy 
with others who have had a similar experience 
In so doing, perhaps we can hold and comfort 
one another in an attempt to fill that deep, 
aching void that we share. 


at least according to their rich brethren, who 
had cast them out) that they must “give place” 
for the seed (the word) to be planted in their 
hearts—and then not cast it out through unbelief 
Then the seed will begin “to swell,” to “enlarge” 
the soul and “enlighten” the understanding 


Clearly, most of these sweet kids had refused to 
“sive place” for my words. Others of my col- 
leagues tell me that students in their classes have 
likewise refused to “give place” to the words of 
Anton Chekhov, Flannery O’Connor, Joyce 
Carol Oates, Reynolds Price, Thomas Hardy, 
William Faulkner, and Kate Chopin. 


I know that in my own life all the aforemen- 
tioned have enlarged my soul and enlightened 
my understanding. For me, their words have 
been “good seeds.” I would not force them on 
anyone, of course, but it saddens me when a 
student hardens her heart—which is exactly the 
process of refusing to “give place” —and closes 


herself off to the lessons a wmter can teach. 


I remember personally resisting a Terry McMillan 
book for about seven chapters; there was Just so 
much sex and swearing in it. But I read the whole 
thing. Ultimately, rather than feeling sullied, I 
felt | had experienced a culture unlike my own, 
that I had a new understanding and even a love 
for men and women in circumstances unlike my 
own, dealing with issues unlike any I had ever 
dealt with. Terry McMillan was a good teacher 
for me. I gave her a place in my heart and she 
enlarged my soul and enlightened my under- 
standing—even through all the sex and swearing 


Granted, I’m a pretty mature reader. I’m even 
an English teacher. I know how to let a piece 
of literature into my heart. And I actually do get 
offended by salacious material—when it is only 
that. I’m pretty discriminating in my book 
choices and well understand the reason for the 
BYU students’ fear and why their parents and 
seminary teachers have inculcated it. 


So yes, I understand a parent’s concern on dis- 
covering any book with a sex scene 1n their 
teenager's bedroom. What kinds of thoughts (or 
— God forbid—actions!) will such scenes generate? 
And I speak as a pretty strict mom who forbids 
her children to watch MTV or VH1. 


But I do want my children to love the books 
and authors who have been my own teachers 
and mentors. I want them to learn to love others 
by letting Dostoevsky take them to Russia and 
even to the soul of a sensualist like Ivan. I want 
them to increase their love of God by accompa- 





As I look back on my own various rites of passage and my own progress, I see myself 
growing from a young woman with little confidence and a not-so-good moral record to 
a pretty strong middle-aged woman, firm in the faith who writes stories from her own 
heart, whose characters may not wear nylon hose to the temple, and may, in fact, do far 


worse things than that. 


nying Jean Valjean on his pilgrimage in Les 
Miserables. 1 want them to feel the life and heart 
of a slave by entering Sethe’s heart in Toni 
Mormison’s Beloved—and to let Sethe enter their 
hearts as well. And I want them to know the 
best contemporary literature, anything that will 
help them understand the plight of the disen- 
franchised or comfortless. How else can they truly 
live up to their baptismal covenants as they mature 
—both as readers and as Latter-day Saints: to 
“comfort those who stand in need of comfort” 
and “bear one another’s burdens” and “stand as 
witnesses of Christ”? (Mosiah 18:8-10) These 
covenants are not divisive. They clearly invite 
understanding rather than judgment and a will- 
ingness to enter into the sometimes frightening, 
sometimes astonishingly beautiful world of the 
“Other” —the “Not Like Us.” And they imply 
that there will be burdens to bear; there will be 
discomfort; there will be—oh yes! 





Opposition. 


As we teach our young people to “stand as wit- 
nesses of Christ” we may picture our good chil- 
dren, dressed in white, walking away from any- 
thing “offensive,” boldly bearing testimony 
against “The Enemy,” taking “the high road.” 


It’s a lovely picture, but there are real dangers in 
it. Our children may lear to take offense quickly, 
where none is intended. They may interpret 
good people of other faiths, habits, experiences, 
or sometimes even skin color as “The Enemy.” 
And the “high road” they take may lead them 
straight to a Rameumptum. 


The scriptures show the Savior inviting people 
of all walks of life—even offensive walks, even 
tax collection walks—to follow him and learn 
to love each other. They show him refusing to 
publicly humiliate (or stone) a woman caught in 
adultery and telling those who would judge a 
sinful woman, “Heer sins, which are many, are 
forgiven; for she loved much.” (Luke 7:47) 


The greatest lessons we will learn in this life will 
be those having to do with love. I am concerned 
when bright and well-trained students, cued by 
a naughty word or a hint of something sexual, 
close off their hearts to writers who could expand 
their souls to a greater capacity for love. I am 
concerned when these students think themselves 
nghteous for so doing. I’m especially concerned 
when some of these students write to general 
authorities or BYU administrators quoting 
“offensive” passages they’ve been required to 
read—and most always out of context. 


As I look back on my own various rites of pas- 
sage and my own progress, I see myself growing 





from a young woman with little confidence and 
a not-so-good moral record to a pretty strong 
middle-aged woman, firm in the faith, who writes 
stones from her own heart, whose characters may 
not wear nylon hose to the temple and may, in 
fact, do far worse things than that 


That my stories have helped some people, I know. 
They have wnitten to me. That my stories have 
offended others, I know as well. I reluctantly 

accept that. Ultimately, I see my wniterly self in 
the role of my Great Aunt Elaine—let me explain. 


In my personal genealogy, up until I left my first 
husband, there were no divorces in my family, 
no cut-off branches in that many-branched tree 
—but one: my Great Aunt Elaine. I don’t know 
the details of her marriage, but I know it was 
brutal. I know that she tried to tell her own 
mother what was happening and got the answer, 
“Honey, don’t talk about the problems. Marnage 
isn't a bed of roses.”” Years later, it was Elaine’s 
children who financed their mother’s divorce. 


I was never particularly close to my Great Aunt 
but 
when I was getting divorced, I received a letter 
from her. It said: 





Elaine—my grandmother’s baby sister 


Margaret— 

“When I was going through my divorce and praying 
one night, I had the strong feeling that I was sur- 
rounded by many of my ancestors and loved ones. 
There was no sense of them trying to make my deci- 
sion for me, just that they were there and that they 
loved and supported me. Last night as I was praying, I 
had this same sensation. I didn't know why I should 
be feeling this. And then I realized I was feeling it for 
you. You are loved. Those who have gone before you 
know you and are with you. This is your decision, but 
you need to know they're there with you, and they 
love you.” 


What a gift! I was certainly not in any state to 
receive such a revelation myself. I needed some- 
one to tell me directly the things I couldn’t hear 
for all the internal clamoring and the reverbera- 
tions of my failures. And it needed to be someone 
who had been where I was—who, like me, hadn’t 
done things quite right. There was no one else in 
my family who could have done it. (My well- 
intentioned grandparents, nghteously convinced 
that no marnage should fail, sent me three separate 
copies of The Miracle of Forgiveness. Mother's 
Day. My birthday. Christmas. I understood the 
implications. I was not comforted. 


Though I know my fiction is not for everyone, 
I do know it is for some. My hope is to com- 


municate to them what my Aunt Elaine did to 
me: “You are loved.” 


What would have happened, I wonder, if that 
sweet worker at the temple doors had seen my 
need rather than my bare legs? If she had embraced 
me and whispered, “God loves you; He just told 
me to mention it.” I suspect I would have wept 
—as I did later, alone in my car. But I would 
have wept with the worker, not by myself. I 
would have wept because, as one in the wilderness 
—hungry and thirsty—those words would have 
been a sweet and needed comfort. Like exquis- 
itely white fruit grown from a well-placed seed. 


I’m a temple worker myself now. I help in the 
Spanish session and know a good many who 
come through or help at the veil. Many belong 
to the ward where I serve as Spanish Institute 
instructor. I know some of their histories. There’s 
the woman whose husband is still in El Salvador, 
where the situation is not good; she doesn’t 
know if she’ll ever see him again. The woman 
who was abandoned years ago by her husband. 
The worker whose brother was executed by 
terrorists in Guatemala. There’s the woman 
whose ex-husband sexually abused their daughter. 
And the woman who is so scared she’ll make a 
mistake, she makes me repeat everything at least 
twice. There’s one who tells me she really would 
prefer to use a cue card, and I assure her I'll be 
with her every step of the way; she’ll do fine. 
Most of them are strangers in a strange land. 
Some who don’t know me don’t assume I'll speak 
their language. I’m a pale-skinned redhead. “Eh- 
Spanish?” they'll say. “Si, hermana,” ll answer, 
meeting their eyes, smiling. I do speak their 
language and in ways they might not suppose. I 
have some sense of their lives and how deep 
their need is for comfort and peace. 


As a temple worker and as a writer—yea, even 
a Mormon writer, and sometimes an “edgy” 
writer, and a woman at that—I see myself as 
one who has tasted the Fruit after experiencing 
mists of darkness, the bitterness of spiritual 
bondage. Having been “a stranger in a strange 
land” (the “strange land” for me being Provo, 
Utah—my birthplace), I speak from where I've 
lived, from all the places in my heart. I hope 
that every patron I help through the veil feels 
my hand squeezing her shoulder to communi- 
cate my testimony and my love. And I wish— 
hopefully—that every reader reading my work 
might feel that same hand. Or perhaps even 
another hand, guiding and loving her as she 
makes her way on her own journey. 
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Gigglebug and Grumbleweed 


Dancing with a strained grace 

Lips tightly drawn 

Painted lightly 

Effort etching elfin face 

Tightly holding hair assembled 
Fonteyn, Pavlova, Resembled? 

In pumps beribboned 

Little diamond 

To the music keeping pace. 

Spangled net and satin bodice 

Pink and pale, demeanour modest 
Showing all these months have taught her 
Lace and frill, indulgence bought her 
Sensitive and lively daughter 

I puzzle while I aim to lead 
Gigglebug and Grumbleweed. 


Norine Bleakley 
Bangor, Northern Ireland 
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Red Pebbles to the River 


Rinda Kilgore 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 


Moving day. Tucked between two nvers, nestled 
in fir trees, our cabin was finally finished. A life- 
time in the dreaming, a year in the building, it 
received our noisy bounty with new-smelling 
welcome. 


Back from exploring, our youngest daughter 
returned saying, “Mommy, I love going to the 
river behind us, but it’s far and I get lost and 
scared sometimes.” 


“IT know what. Take the last of this brick-red 
paint we used on the kitchen walls. Choose 
special little stones, just the right size, and paint 
them red. When they’re dry, pretend you are 
Hansel and Gretel and drop them like bread- 
crumbs from here to the river. Then you'll 
never get lost again.” 


It worked. Like Magic. Once the pebbles were 
down no one gave any thought to navigation. 
No matter how circuitous the trail or how deep 
the forest, you simply trusted and let the red 
pebbles lead the way. 

With time, the path became well-worn, no 
longer a mystery. Dogs and people needing the 
sound and nearness of water had laid it bare. 
by small hands. 

It had been four years since they were put there 
by a child now grown as tall as I. Not having 





seen one for a long time, I had almost forgotten 
them. But today, as I wound my now-familiar 
way down to the winter-wild river, I saw one 
Just one, bright in its redness against the sandy soil, 
declanng itself boldly. Something caught in my 
throat as I saw it, this small relic of a happier ume 


Where is that woman who thought that paths 
could be so easily defined, problems so easily 

solved? She, in her greedy pursuit of life, always 
thinking that B followed A. She, with her grand- 
iose dreams and love of big, open spaces. Her life 
full of possibility and ease, she’d go to the river 
to read and watch the light move across the trees 


Now, burdened by cares that old self could never 
have dreamt of, I stoop to pick up the pebble 
I know now what she could never have known 
that few lives know the luxury of rhythm and 
rhyme, that more are often choked and stran- 
gled by fear and uncertainty. That what makes 
me keep breathing when my days are strung 
together with so few familiar strands are those 
rare, simple moments of grace and kindness. 


My hair now streaked with gray, I’ve leamed how 
much harder it is to trust a guide not visible, a 

trail not worn and sure. That I, too, must admit 
how easy it is to get lost and scared, wishing for a 
path well defined by small red pebbles dropped 
by the hand of a child. 


@r-Ta\ ela memes aler-iar-l1aiay 


RY A 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A few years ago I was dnving down a dirt road 
in Utah’s red rock country. It was late at night, 
and the jeep bounded in and out of ruts. In the 
glare of the headlights, I remember seeing a huge 
rock balanced on a small rise. It was a celebration 
of balance and looked as if a small breath of air 
could bring it rolling down. Life often reminds 
me of that rock. While balancing personal and 
religious uncertainties, I feel at umes precariously 
perched. And when it seems a nudge could bing 
me toppling down, I go to Rock Canyon 
Located just above the Provo temple, Rock 
Canyon has become home to my uncertainties. 
There I have sought both to weather uncertainty 


and to find meaning in it 


Though I carry with me memories of Rock 
Canyon’s trails bordered with wild flowers the 
murmuring company of its small stream, and the 
rock wren’s winding call descending down to 
greet me, the canyon has not always been serene 
Roaring torrents have flooded it. There have been 
times when waves of mud several feet high have 
ravaged its core, flushed out driftwood and large 
trees, removed precious topsoil, and destroyed 
orchards and farms at its base. 


My small world is also not always serene. At 

times I have lost belief in simple answers, or the 
certainty of a fnendship has faltered, or my notion 
of family has been destroyed. Then waves of grief 
have rolled through my soul, destroyed my peace, 
and left me feeling empty as if without soil to 


sustain new growth. 


When buffeted by uncertainty, I have often 
weathered the storm by finding and creating 
places of refuge, likeRock Canyon. Each moming 
before the sun, I hike up the canyon and watch 
its colors change from black to gray to pink. That 
daily pilgrimage fills me with light, and gives 
me both hope and a desire to live more fully. 


My gradual acquaintance with the canyon’s verse 
has paralleled a growing love of scripture. 
Scnpture has become a refuge. Prayer has become 
a refuge. Ward communities and family—whether 
my own or the “family” created among friends— 


have been places of refuge 


I have found I need not only safe havens, like 
Rock Canyon, but I need to be able to share my 
uncertainties in those places, speak about uncer- 
tainty with other people and with God. Sharing 
and exploring uncertainties have helped to make 


them bearable 


The poet Auden wrote that our dreams of safety 
must disappear. As my own dreams of safety and 
certainty have disappeared, I have found that it 

has been resistance to loss and change that has 
been most painful, while acceptance of them has 
brought peace. Nearly everything I am certain 
of can be taken away. Perhaps part of weathering 
the loss is learning to build with what remains. 


I remember my first walk up Rock Canyon. I 
was determined to love it and discover why it is 
loved by many whom I respect. I was disap- 
pointed. It was hot and dry. I found the rusted 





carcass of a car in a ravine, graffiti scarred the 
rocks, and the indelible signs of people were 
everywhere. But as I returned again and again, 
the canyon showed me many of its faces that were 
initially hidden. I’ve hiked up in the snow past 
the last set of footprints as snowflakes kissed my 
cheeks. Moonlight has painted a surreal landscape 
for me, illuminating crags and revealing textures 
It seems each time I go, I hear a new song— 


sung by birds or the brook or my own soul 


I believe that when we first encounter uncertain- 
ty, we see only graffiti and the carcasses of our 
innocence; but as we explore the landscape, it 
becomes possible to create meaning amidst 


uncertainty. 


Ever since I was introduced to feminism, I have 
struggled with the role of women in the Church 
There have been times when my struggle has 
been torrential and other times when my uncer- 
tainties have lain dormant. Once, I remember 
finishing the Book of Mormon and feeling the 
torrent nse. I took my questions to the canyon 
where they overflowed. I asked the Lord why: 
why He didn’t speak to women in scripture; 
why He showed himself to the brother of Jared; 
why women in the church aren’t given a divine 
female role model; and why did I struggle so. I 
remember asking for an answer if there was one 
to be given; and if there wasn’t one, for a sense 
of peace because I was spent and didn’t want to 
fight anymore. 


The uncertainties that surround both the relation- 
ships between women and God and between 
women and the church have at times brought me 
to a place of not knowing, a place of humility. 
The scriptures teach that to embrace Christ we 
must be humble like a little child with a broken 
heart and a contmite spint. Perhaps uncertainty 1s 
meaningful because it forces us to be humble 
enough to ask that the answers may be given, to 
seek that we may find, and to knock that the doors 


may be opened. 


I have found that uncertainty not only teaches 
me to be humble before God, but also with those 
around me. I remember creating a conversation 
with my father one night after I had been praying 
in Rock Canyon. Out of my questions, we 
created a framework of partial answers which 
comforted me. In the process, my father—who 
struggles with being largely unheard in a house- 
hold of feminists—and his daughter—who struggles 
with her role in a patriarchal church—grew togeth- 


er as we confronted and explored our uncertainties 


In addition to humbling me, uncertainty has 
taught me gratitude for moments when my 
heart is full or I’m surrounded by people I love 
In the face of uncertainty, those moments seem 
to me more precious. I treasure the peace I find 
in Rock Canyon: the sun first peeking into the 
canyon corridor, its warmth in my hands, and 
the canyon’s silence 


After extensive flood damage to Rock Canyon 
during the 1930s, men in the civilian conser- 
vation corps carved terraces into the canyon’s 


walls to hold water from melting snow, to reduce 


erosion, and to prevent future flooding disasters 


In the walls of my own soul, there are also carved 
terraces: places to hold my own uncertainties 
and the uncertainties of others. I remember being 
with a fnend who was troubled, and in probing, 
I hit the barriers we often create around our 
uncertainties. It wasn’t until I promised to carry 
her burden with me that barriers were relaxed 
and she became willing to share her doubts about 
happiness in a world of poverty, corruption, and 


inequality 


I have found that when shared, uncertainty pro- 
vides fertile ground for creating love and building 
relationships. My relationships with Rock 
Canyon, with my father, and with countless others 
have grown as I’ve shared my own uncertainties 
or been trusted with those of others. Emma Lou 
Thayne wnites that finding what there is to love 
makes any plunge into uncertainty manageable 
It is when I am able to offer space in my soul 
and help ease the burdens of others that I am 
grateful for the small, uncertainty-carved terraces 
where my own questions and pain lie dormant. 


In the springtime, the terraces in Rock Canyon 
hold the mountainside’s most colorful patches of 
growth; the moisture they catch nourishes gor- 
geous assemblies of wild flowers and a lushness 
uncharacteristic of Utah desert. Perhaps they are 
symbolic of Kahlil Gibran’s belief that the deeper 
sorrow carves into your being, the more joy you 


can contain. 


I believe that uncertainty has added to the beauty 
of my soul. It has kept me questioning, growing, 
loving, sharing, and searching. I believe that it 
can be weathered, that meaning can be found in 
uncertainty, that we can create places of refuge, 
and that we can share uncertainty along with our 


joys, sorrows, and sacraments. I’m grateful for 


the people who have comforted me amidst 
uncertainty and I’m grateful for Rock Canyon, 
my place of refuge. I believe it is Christ I search 
for, and find, in Rock Canyon; that Christ is 
my solace, my strength, my foundation, and the 
wings with which I fly like a falcon over the 


terraces of uncertainty in my soul 


Sarah Bush gave a version of this article as a talk in 
the Longfellow Park Ward on January 26th, 1997. 
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Eternal Maternal 
Rebecca Clark Knudsen 
Provo, Utah 

60” x 80” wool/burlap 


Text: 

Come along you holy women 
and your blessings here inpart 
All is well is well in Zion 

Zion is the pure in heart. 





Learning How to Pray Again 


Julie Gillespie 
Provo, Utah 


For some reason, I didn’t know other people 
besides Mormons ever prayed until I was out of 
high school. Oh, I had been to a Catholic mass 
with friends and seen them repeat the rosary and 
the prayers printed in their books, but those 
weren’t real prayers to me. Real prayers were 
those addressed to a heavenly father and offered 
by a member of my family or someone in church. 
I did not grow up in Utah, and as a Mormon 
outside of Utah, I was a “minority” in my school. 
I’m sure that most of my friends were Protestant 
or Catholic, but since I didn’t talk about “church 
things” outside of church, I never really knew if 
my friends and peers prayed or not. But my family 
prayed twice a day, and I had been taught to 
offer personal prayers twice a day as well. Many 
tumes while growing up, I didn’t feel the need 
to pray four times a day and would barely squeeze 
Out a twenty-seconder at night while lying on 
my back in my bed with my arms folded—but I 
counted it as a prayer. It didn’t occurred to me 
that those who were not Mormon would pray. 


I thought this way all through elementary and high 
school. The Evergreen School District in 
Washington provided no religious instruction, 
so I only associated religious things with church. 
After graduation from high school, I was 
accepted to Bigham Young University, which 
perhaps encouraged the continuance of my narrow 
mind set. I was surrounded by Mormons who 
also believed in and prayed to a heavenly father. 


My sophomore year in college, I took a semester 
off from the Provo campus of BYU and studied 
at BYU Jerusalem. I think I had acquired a sort 
of spiritual pride by that time in my life. I had 
been taught what was true by my parents and 
Young Women leaders and believed it whole- 

heartedly. I still subscribed to my personal hunch 
that Mormons were really the only praying people. 


Imagine my shock after living a few weeks in 
Jerusalem. Muslims were invited into our school to 
speak to the students about Islam and to demon- 
strate one of the prayers they offer five times a 
day. In addition, a local Jewish rabbi who was a 
member of the faculty at the BYU Jerusalem 
Center would instruct us weekly on the history 
of Judaism and the beliefs behind their practices. 


One day I walked with two of my friends to 
the Western Wall of the sacred Temple Mount 
and saw Jews Tepeating prayers to their God 
during a bar mitzvah celebration. I stood at a 
distance watching the rabbis with the black plastic 
boxes called phylacteries on their arms and fore- 
heads. The women with their veiled faces took 
turns approaching the wall and prayed silently 
and aloud. The phylacteries contained rolled up 
pieces of parchment on which “the law” was 
written, exactly fulfilling the Scripture in 
Deuteronomy 6:8, “And thou shalt bind [these 
commandments] for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” (See 
also Exodus 13:9-10 and Deuteronomy 1 1:13-21.) 
Most of the men had let their hair grow long 








on each side of their faces, so that it formed two 
minglets. Some wore black hats, others small round 
kipas (tightly woven traditional skullcap used 
to cover their heads), and almost every one 
had a shawl draped over his shoulders with 
fringe hanging off the bottom. This attire was 
also in direct obedience to a commandment 
given to the children of Israel in Numbers 15-38: 
“Bid them that they make them fringes in the 
borders of their garments throughout their gen- 
erations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
the borders a ribband of blue.” 


“Why do they need all that useless clothing on?” 
I heard myself think. “They focus so much on 
their shawls, kipas, and long curls that they lose 
the spirit of the law. And do they think that pray- 
ing to a wall that used to be part of a temple is 
really going to help them?” Spots of white inter- 
spersed in the loose bricks of the Wall caught 
my eye. The Jews believed that the prayers they 
wrote on pieces of paper and inserted into the 
temple wall would signal to God the seriousness 
of their needs and desires. I looked closer at an 
older bearded man, draped in a striped shawl. He 
slid a scrolled piece of white paper in between 
two bricks and rocked his body back and forth 
as if in mourning. A couple of years later, in the 
LDS Bible Dictionary, I read the following 
description of the correct method of praying in 
Biblical times: “The attitude of prayer ordinarily 
was standing. The hands were spread forth to 
heaven. Smiting on the breast signified special 
sorrow.” (Bible Dictionary, Prayer) 


Reading this description completed the epiphany 
I experienced at the Wester Wall. These “fanati- 
cal” Jews were praying to the same God that I 
prayed to. They were trying to communicate in 
the best way they knew, and they believed 
that their temple was the closest they could get 
to God. Their hearts and minds were so focused 
on their communication with God that even 
their bodies felt it. I saw the same with the 
Muslims; they believe that God commanded 
them to pray five times a day in certain positions, 
and their holy mosques were the closest they 
could come to God. They didn’t attend LDS 
church services or go to LDS temples and pray 
like LDS members, but their needs for spiritual 
fulfillment were being met by the same God that 
met my needs. I was ashamed that pride had 
allowed me to believe that members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints were the 
only people who offered real prayers, or the 
right kind of prayers. 


A part of me wanted to become a Jew ora 
Muslim. The ritual of prayer seemed significant to 
them, nothing taken lightly. They really believed 
that they talked to God and that He heard them. I 
bet there weren’t any believing Jews who ever said 
their prayers as their eyes were half-way shut and 
their mind beginning to dream while muttering 
out some meaningless words of thanks. The older 
Jewish man I'd seen at the wall understood the 
definition of Prayer in our Bible Dictionary better 


than I did: “As soon as we learn the true rela- 
tionship in which we stand toward God (name- 
ly, God is our Father, and we are his children), 
then at once prayer becomes natural and 


Instinctive on our part.” 


Prayer became more of a priority in my life, but 
I still had trouble making my communications 
with the Lord regular and meaningful. And those 
prayers usually seemed to come in desperate sit- 
uations such as during my junior year of college. 


I was living with my best friend, was active in 
my ward, and always made sure I had weekend 
plans. My life was filled with Papers to wnte, tests 
to study for, and friends to hang out with. I was 
also in the process of deciding whether or not to 
serve a mission for the Church. Serving a mission 
had always sounded adventurous to me, but I had 
known that I would be married by the time I was 
old enough to be a sister missionary. Funny how 
my life really didn’t follow the schedule I had 
anticipated. Here I was, twenty-one years old 
and facing the Opportunity of serving a mission. 
All systems signaled “go.” My family was in favor 
of it (my grandpa had asked me five months earlier 
when I was planning on turning in my papers— 
it wasn’t even a “maybe” to him); my priesthood 
leaders thought it was a great idea; I had a testi- 
mony; I didn’t have any immediate marriage 
Prospects, and I was healthy. Yet something held 
me back from filling out the necessary papers, 
and I couldn’t push the lingering doubts about 
this decision out of my mind. 


I decided to check with the Lord before making 
any decision. But my situation was not yet des- 
perate, so I merely began including, in my nor- 
mal formula-style Prayers, a petition to Heavenly 
Father to tell me if I should gO On a mission or 
not. That was how I prayed about it. There was 
no conversation, no concerns outlined, no frus- 
trations expressed, no expectations explained— 
Just the basic petition and then I would close the 
prayer. I prayed this way for about a week, and | 
couldn’t understand why I wasn’t getting a clear 
answer about this very important question. I 
talked about the pros and cons with my best 
friend, my roommates, my family, and anyone 
who would listen. We exhausted the topic, but 
I wasn’t satisfied. No one’s encouragement or 
explanation brought me closer to a decision. No 
one seemed to understand my dilemma, and I 
didn’t know where to turn. 


One night I remember being alone in my room 
and falling to my knees in tears. A frustrated heart 
forced words of expression to my lips, and I 
began talking to my Heavenly Father, but this 
ume it was a real conversation. | explained my 
current situation—how I was quite happy in my 
present endeavors, scholastically and socially. I was 
about halfway through the requirements for my 
major, and graduation was finally within my reach. 
Going on a mission would postpone my educa- 
tion—something I knew was also important. I 
explained to him how I was worried about the 
Opportunities I would miss if I did go on a mis- 
sion, and if I didn’t go on a mission. I explained 
that I did believe in him and did have a testimony, 
but sometimes I forgot about it. I told him that 
my roommate was getting on my nerves and 
that it wasn’t fair that everyone had a boyfriend 
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How do you explain to someone who lives a prayer that God knows what is best even 
while your family is living in pure chaos and perhaps even dying? How could I have 
assumed that I was more Christian or more holy because I had been taught how to 


pray properly and been taught formally about the true purpose of prayer? 


except me. I don’t remember what else I talked 
about, but there were only tear-streaks left when 

I was finished. There was no smiting of the breast 
and rocking back and forth, but there could have 
been. I sat there for a minute and realized how 
much better I felt. I hadn’t just been praying, I 
had talked, and talked to someone who was really 
there. This time it hadn’t been just talking to air 
with my eyes closed. I had really prayed. 


I finally made my decision, and my education 
on “praying people” continued while serving 
as a missionary in Denmark. Who would have 
guessed that I'd have to travel across the world 
to learn how to pray? 


Mary was from Uganda but lived as a refugee in 
Denmark. She had married a Dane so the gov- 
ernment would allow her and her son to remain 
legally in Denmark. I met her at church one 
Sunday and was greeted by warm arms around 
my neck and a voice saying, “Welcome, seester. 
God bless you.” She had joined the church in 
Uganda with her sister and then moved to 
Denmark, where she stopped going to church 
because she was lonely and didn’t know anyone. 
The missionaries somehow came in contact 
with her and began making weekly visits and 
escourting her to church meetings. She didn’t 
know much about the church, but she under- 
stood it better than many life time members. 


One Sunday, she invited my companions and 
me to eat lunch with her. We were surpmised at 
the offer but gladly agreed. We parked our bikes 
outside the red brick apartment building that had 
what seemed like fifty stories looming above us. 
Mary threw open her door at our knock and 
ushered us into the narrow hallway. There was 
a small room to our immediate nght containing 
a sink and toilet but no shower. Further down 
the hall on the right was the kitchen, just large 
enough for two average-sized people to stand in 
and wash a sink full of dishes, crammed next to 
a miniature refrigerator. She directed us into the 
living room/family room/dining room on our left 
that was just past the one bedroom. We looked 
sheepishly at each other as we took a seat on the 
couch and listened to Mary talk. 


“Oh seesters, thank you so much for coming. 
Thank you. Thank you. Won't you please sit 
down. Oh, thank you. I am so sorry for my food. 
I only have little, but we like in Uganda. I hope 
you seesters like. | am so sorry It 1s not more. I 
hope you like.” We assured her that we were the 
grateful ones and she didn’t need to worry about 
the amount of food—it would be a nice change 
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from the routine three-course meal we usually 
were served in members’ homes. Her Danish 
husband, whom we knew beat her, sat in the cor- 
ner of the room at a computer. He muttered a 
few comments to let us know he was not 
oblivious to our presence and turned back to 
his computer games. I ignored him. 


Mary had cooked enough to feed the missionar- 
ies for three weeks straight, and I felt guilty that 
I couldn’t swallow down more than one serving 
of rice and chicken. Mary didn’t eat with us. She 
just watched with bright eyes, told us stories 
about Uganda, and thanked us for eating. We 
closed our visit with a token spiritual thought 
and asked if we could have a prayer with her. 


“Yes, seesters. I would like to say it.” We, of 
course, agreed and bowed our heads. Mary then 
proceeded to thank Heavenly Father for us and 
for allowing us to be her friends. She thanked 
him for her family, her son, even her husband, 
and for all the wonderful things she enjoyed— 
things which I took for granted. She explained 
to the Lord how we worked so hard every day to 
find new members and would He please protect 
us from harm and please make us happy because 
we made other people happy. I think she asked 
for our safety at least five times and expressed her 
love for us and for Heavenly Father continually. 
It was a longer prayer than I was used to, but I 
wasn’t uncomfortable. Mary really talked to God. 


Before meeting Mary, I knew Safeta. My trainer 
and I had contacted her on the street one evening 
and given her a Danish copy of the Book of 
Mormon. She was from Croatia, but after living 
in Denmark for over a year she had gained some 
Danish reading ability. | remember being excited 
after talking to her; she was the first person we 
had talked to the whole day who seemed semi- 
interested in the message we had to offer. We 
promised to bring her a Book of Mormon 
translated into Croatian as soon as We could order 
one from Copenhagen. She agreed, smiled, and 
walked away. 

After a couple of weeks, we received the Book 
of Mormon and anxiously called the telephone 
number Safeta had given to us. She did not answer, 
but the person who answered told us in broken 
English that Safeta would be back later and we 
were welcome to come over. I wasn’t sure I 
understood correctly what the person had said, 
but with a missionary attitude of nothing to lose, 
we decided to take the risk of being wrong and 
caught the next bus out to the misty fields where 


Safeta lived in the refugee camp. 


We entered through a rusted and partly broken 
chain-link fence and walked cautiously towards 
several trailers that had been converted to dorms 
for foreigners. The dark-skinned children who had 
been playing and yelling a few seconds earlier 
turned and stared at the white intruders carrying 
scriptures and wearing black tags. Through tnal 
and error, we found the trailer where Safeta lived 
It took some coaxing to get her to talk to us, 
but she reluctantly acquiesced. 


The happy face and eager spirit that I had 
remembered from a few weeks earlier was 
replaced with a scowl and a feeling of distance 
We showed Safeta the Book of Mormon and she 
hesitatingly took it fom my companion’s hands 
without even a glance inside the front cover 
think she uttered a thank you but then was silent 
I looked hopelessly at my trainer. What were we 
supposed to do now? Maybe we should just 
leave—things would be much easier and more 
comfortable that way. 


Perhaps my companion agreed, but she wasn’t 
going to give up that easily. She looked at Safeta 
and began asking her questions, attempting to 
discover the cause of her hard feelings towards us. 
Safeta opened up like a bottle ready to explode. 
Her eyes filled with passion and pain, she explained 
that most of her family still lived in Croatia and 
were caught amidst the fighting, and killing that 
were taking place there. She felt guilty for being 
in Denmark, but she was earning money which 
she sent to her family who was struggling to sur- 
vive. She knew that we were coming to sell our 
religion, but she had lost hers and didn’t want 
it back. She felt religion doesn’t stop the pain or 
the wrongness in the world—God cannot exist 
and allow such things to happen to innocent 
people. The small television blared from the comer 
of the room and caught the attention of my wan- 
dering eyes. The news was, coincidentally, showing 
highlights of the war in Croatia: people wailing, 
running to escape gunshots and bombs, children 
crying and shivenng 1n the cold, damp air, covered 
only with a blanket. I tried to swallow the lump 


that had formed in my throat. 


I was the one who was silent at this point, but my 
mind was spinning. I had no idea how to help 
this woman who was expenencing so much pain 
and emptiness. How could I help when I had 
never even experienced a death in my family? My 
feelings of sorrow and pain from inner anguish 
and dissatisfaction paled in companson to Safeta’s 
real-life drama. A simple “I'm sorry” sounded 
trite. The only thing that I could offer was what 


helped me, as insignificant as they might be. 








“Safeta, I know that I really can’t understand 
your situation. But something that always brings 
me comfort is prayer. Have you ever tried to 
pray to God?” My eyes were hopeful as | 
asked my question and anticipated a positive 
response. Safeta’s head dropped to her chest 


When she raised it, there were tears in her eyes 


“You think I haven’t tried praying? I have prayed 
more than anyone | know. I have prayed that 
this war will stop. I have prayed that my family 
will be safe and happy. I have prayed that no 
more people will be hurt. I have prayed that I 
might be able to go home and bring my family 
back to Denmark. I have prayed, and I used to 
believe. But if God exists, he does not care about 


me or my family, for He has never answered.” 


I don’t remember how my companion and I 
responded. We could have explained what Safeta 
should have been praying for or that God will 
answer prayers in His own time, but somehow 
neither seemed appropmiaate. I was still in shock 
from the realization that Safeta had prayed, and 
probably did pray more than four times a day 
All of her family and people in Croatia probably 
prayed at least ten times a day, crying for deliv- 
erance from the hell they were living in. Safeta 
didn’t need a lesson on what prayer was or how 
to offer one. Like me, she felt that prayer was all 
she had when there was no one else to turn to 
I wished Heavenly Father would answer her and 
her people’s pleas for life and peace instead of 


mine for happiness and safety 


My mind would not rest after talking with Safeta 
How do you explain to someone who lives a 
prayer that God knows what is best even while 
your family is living in pure chaos and perhaps 
even dying? How could I have assumed that I was 
more Christian or more holy because I had 
been taught how to pray properly and been 
taught formally about the true purpose of 
prayer? It hurt to realize that yes, I did understand 
the purpose of prayer, but so did Safeta. The dif- 
ference was that she put her understanding into 
practice with every prayer she offered and my 
praying was sporadic. How could it be that I 
understood that I am a child of a heavenly father 
and that prayer “is the act by which the will of 
the Father and the will of the child are brought 
into correspondence with each other” (Bible 
Dictionary, Prayer) but didn’t use it for real com- 
munication with that loving Father in Heaven? 


Weeks passed, but I did not forget Safeta. She 
and her family became a part of my daily prayers, 
which were becoming a sacred time in my hectic 
schedule of spreading the good news of the gospel 
It dawned on me that the Croatians have been a 
praying people since long before I was taught to 
fold my arms and bow my head. The Jews and 
Muslims have been praying ever since their civi- 
izations began. Mary from Uganda prays like she 
never left God’s presence. And | am just learning 
now to pray and repenting of my prideful notion 
that Mormons are the only ones who really pray 
Perhaps we’re the ones who are still trying to 
earn how to pray. Safeta showed me that Sunday 
School lessons and scriptures can provide guid- 


ance and help prepare one to pray, but the real 





Carning and communication comes from doing 
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ELLIS R. SHIPP, M. D. 


It isa difficult task to outline in a few 
paragraphs even the most important lea 
tures of a noble and useful life. The 
real history must at best be left largely tu 
the imagination, we Can only point out the 
mile stones. The truest histories are re 
corded on the unwritten pages of life’s 
annals, so we give but a faint glimpse of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Dr. Shipp is the eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam F. and Anna Reynolds, and was burn 
in Davis County, Iowa, January 20, 1847, 
and came to Utah in her early childhood 
with her parents, who settled in Pleasant 
Grove, Utah County, where she was reared 
a child of nature amid the wilds of our then 
desert inland country, possessing few ad- 
vantages of education, but her eager soul 
thirsting for knowledge reached out beyond 
all the meager possibilities of her girlhood, 
and she acquired an education enjoyed by 
very féw in those early days of toil and 
hardship. 

Qn May 5th, 1866, she was married tw 
Milford B. Shipp, a man of learning and 

tzect he. 
talents and rked aut for her a literary 
career, When the mother of five childre. 
and with the grand predominating charact 
sristic of motherhood thoroughly awakened 
by adesire for the higher development ot 
her growing family, she bravely lookea 1ntu 
the new, and then unpopular sphere ot lu 
bor for women, and undertook the study ot 
medicine; having been a most devoted wite 
and mother, it required a great effort to 
leave her home and young children, put 
realizing the benefits which must follow the 
separation, not only to them and herselt 
but to many others, she overcame her tcu 
der longings for home and the heartnstuuc 
for the good she might do, and in 1875 
became the second womanin Utah attempt. 
ing to master the seience of medicine and 
entered the Worman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Shipp has proved that the "‘tender 
est are the bravest.’ While ardently en 
gaged in her studies st college she passed 
through, with proud and faithful resigna 


LALA 


tion, the hopeful and anxious period of 
motherhood and gave birth to a beautiful 
daughter, nor did the love and care for the 
child hinder in any way the progress of the 
mother’s studies, but on the contrary the 
new joy but enhanced the pleasure of col- 
lege life and practically relieved the lonely 
heart, self-exiled from all other loved ones 
In 1888 Dr. Shipp not only obtained her de- 
gree, but also_seceiyed the highest compl 
ments and recommendations from the pro 
fessors, and ever since graduating has been 
an undaunted, persistent worker in her pro- 
fesssion, and is also very popular, especially 
among her patients, for her beautiful sym- 
pathetic bearing consoles the suffering one, 
while her great self-control and dignity 
gives one the most perfect confidence in her 
ability. 

Possessing refined literary tastes she ov- 
casionally rests ber busy mind by reveling 
in the pleasures of the Muses At one 
time she assisted her husband in the publi 
cation of a medical journal ‘The Sanitar 
jum,'’ and is at present engaged upon a 
work designed especially for the benefit ot 
women. Eler writings breathe of the spirit 
of imspiration on grand and lofty thefts and 
her poems especially are soulful, tender and 
sweet. In all her busy professional and 
literary duties she still finds time for social 
duties and the cultivation of friendship, and 
by numberless gentle acts demonstrates her 
great capacity for loving and her just 
claims for being loved. Her highly re 
ligious and intensely sympathetic ul nat 
urally calls ber in the higher works for the 
wider devel@ment of heart und braid and 
the uplifting and comforting of God's suf 
fering and sorrowiug children The ex 
qusitely sensitive and intellectual qualities 
of her nature shine through the beautiful, 
womanly features with refined and quiet 
force that {s irresistible. Mor ber children, 
now ten fn number, have her most heroi 
sacrifices been made and her wonderul 
mother love has been the main inspiration 
to all achlevements, as itis the crowning 
glory of ber beautiful, unslfish and exem. 
plary life 
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Stones to Reverence 


Jocelyn Kearl 
Provo, Utah 


I am collecting stones on Race Point on the 
northern-most shore of Cape Cod. I used to 
collect rocks and shells in the mountains and at 
the beach when I was young. I haven’t done it 
for a long while now, maybe because I discov- 
ered that my mother would invariably throw 
them out and because my treasure box couldn’t 
hold any more. My friends and I have come to 
watch the sun set, but this New England storm 
will limit us to only the hint of light gradually 
disappearing on the horizon. Boston has been 
overcast for the last three days; we had hoped to 
escape the gloom on the Cape. But even at the 
lighthouses, we have ascended into thick and 
unmoving clouds. 


Still, there is something about being on the far- 
thest point of this thin strip of land connected to 
Massachusetts and surrounded by water. I have 
been in Boston for a month now and have finally 
found a place to live complete with a bed, hard- 
wood floors, and two roommates. Moving in, 
I realized that I have no “stuff.” The clothes I 
packed in two large duffle bags barely managed 
to fill up the tiny closet and bureau drawers 
Other than clothes, I’ve brought only a journal, 
some books, and a few CDs. All my other pos- 
sessions seemed discardable, or at least not worth 
transporting, when I moved. 


At home, cardboard boxes that are taped shut 
contain all that I have collected over the years— 
gifts, trinkets, letters. My room at home remains 
cluttered with objects that reflect what I currently 
value—candles, plants, my Thinker statue, and 
photos of old and new friends. The stuff in the 
boxes has long been relegated to “treasures of 
truth” status. I don’t consider myself a packrat, 
but I’ve been told that I must keep that stuff. 
Perhaps it'll be of some use to my progeny, of 
which I currently have none. Perhaps by look- 
ing through it, they will know what I am about, 
just like anthropologists discover “truths” and 
“facts” about civilizations by analyzing the things 
they’ve left behind. Pieces of pottery and tools 
found at ancient sites supposedly reveal the evo- 
lution of sophistication. 


Truthfully, I don’t think that the jumper I made 
to pass off one of my “goals” in Young Women’s 
constitutes any evidence other than that I jumped 
through hoops like I was told—and that I wasn’t 
a gifted seamstress. I did win a blue mbbon at 
the county fair once for a “prairie” skirt that I 
made in 4-H. I’m skeptical as to whether or not 
I actually sewed that myself, I don’t remember, 
and if I was the seamstress, my sewing skills had 


regressed by the time I was 18. 


My boxes contain objects that demonstrate my 
ability to follow a designed path. I benefitted 
from this training. As I understood it, caring 
leaders and adults organized experiences for my 
good, to affect me deeply and to ensure that I 
would find success in life. My rites of passage, 
as I was told as a young LDS woman, would 
include becoming a Beehive, a Mia Maid, and a 
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Laurel, earning my Young Womanhood medal- 
lion along the way, attending various camps and 
conferences with built-in spiritual experiences, 
and, later, marrying a young worthy LDS man. 
Except for the latter, I’ve experienced each so 
far. I am grateful for the lessons and the words. 
But like trinkets collected over a lifetime, most 
seem retired to boxes in my mind and put away 
for a once-every-few-years dusting, when I take 
them out just long enough to remember their 
past importance. 


Lives are made up of events and moments, how- 
ever, that these rites, which are marked by cer- 
tificates or photos and cultural recognition, do not 
celebrate or acknowledge; there are experiences 
that have shaped my views that aren’t in boxes 
and don’t seem to belong anywhere. Until now, 
I have accepted other people’s definitions of sacred 
experience, which has been helpful in getting me 
this far. But now I find myself needing to sort 
among experiences to find what matters most 
and what I reverence. 


On this northeastern coast, I am distant from 
goal-oriented programs and planned activities 
for a future that has not come yet. This is my 
life, I tell myself, as if | must convince myself 
that the moment I live in is, indeed, where I 
am. The beach consists of coarse, almost lucid, 
sand and pebbles. I now have three stones in 
my hand, each varying in size and color, but 
each with a common smooth oval flatness that 
fits the center of my palm. The stones feel cool 
and damp as I hold each and then roll them 
together in my hand feeling the grating of friction 
between them. Ten stones later, I am trying to 
see the symbolism in my action of collecting and 
reverencing. I am not usually so introspective, 
but displacement from my normal niche prompts 
me to sort and analyze. A tugboat, alone in the 
water as far as I can see, crosses the rough sea 
to the north. 


With my hands in my pockets, | continue to rub 
and roll the stones against each other. I begin to 
notice the sound of the waves and watch to see 
if there is a pattern in how close each lapping of 
a wave comes to my feet. My hair blows to my 
left with the wind from the southeast. The stones 
weigh down my light-weight jacket. Seventeen 
stones later, I am comparing the colors and shapes, 
trying to decide which to take with me. Inspection 
by touch and sight brings me to the conclusion 
that I cannot leave a single one of them, I am 
collecting for the years when I have neglected 


to be curious. 


Days after my trip to the Cape, I buy an antique 
jar in a local pawn shop that has on it the words 
“Atlas” and “Good Luck” surrounding a four- 
leaf clover. “Atlas,” I learn from the antique- 
vender, is a famous brand of jars. 


To me, the word seems significant of my need 
for maps and directions in this new place. This 
jar of stones, about one-third full, is the lone 


decoration in my Boston bedroom. The white 
and peach colored stones glow against the 
absorbent blue, grey, and purple ones. The 
room seems less barren with my collected and 
created display. I am beginning to realize that 
what I hold sacred is not always what others 
have thought I should value. This shift in think- 
ing does not require that I discard all that I have 
been taught or all that I have experienced; rather, 
I’m seeing that life brings experiences that are 
outside of the scope of what a community agrees 
to value as spiritual and worthy of reverence 
Experiences that shape and affect me in unique 
ways are much harder to characterize and value 
because those experiences often are not set off 
by cultural rituals of recognition. But I realize 
that these moments, unmarked by anything other 
than my memory, serve as better artifacts to attest 
to who I am. 


I was taught that I should be reverent in Church 
and in quiet places I even had teachers who 
insisted that reverence required having two feet 
on the floor. While I don’t dispute the impor- 
tance of such teachings to a restless 7-year-old, 
I realize in adulthood my narrow and constrained 
view of the concept of reverence. Somehow, 
being reverent came to mean passivity and stiff 
ness and non-doing. I have had plenty of prac- 
tice in apathy and indifference. As an adult, I am 
more interested in reverencing, 1n the action 
that may or may not include folded arms and 


sober countenance. 


According to Webster's dictionary, the noun 
“reverence” is defined as “profound respect 
mingled with love and awe.” I like the sense of 
intimacy that “love” brings to this definition. 
The verb “reverence” is the act of showing this 
respect couched in love. The verb implies a 
conscious decision; it assumes concentration and 
focus. The experiences | reverence require that 
kind of immediacy when I am fully aware of 
people, senses, and feelings. The subtlety inherent 
in these moments lends itself to greater analysis 
and sorting after those moments have been lived. 


Years earlier, on my mission, | am sitting on 
an iron-barred chair that is missing cushions— 
cushions that would be out of place in this 
home. Sandra is sitting across from me. Since 
the birth of her fourth child just two months 
ago, her body has been losing muscle control; 
her hands and feet are especially weak, which 
makes walking slow and even picking up her 
newborn painful and difficult. She cannot make 
a fist or grip objects because of the pain. The 
doctors at the sanatoria cannot find the cause, 
but they suspect an infected needle used to give 
her an injection shortly after Cristina’s birth. 
Even so, all of the tests they can do in a public 
hospital in small-town Argentna haven't found 
a way to correct the potentially fatal mistake. 
Not knowing is harder than knowing. Sandra 1s 
scared: I am scared for her. She prays to God to 
allow her life with her children and husband; 
she prays for relief from pain. Although she 1s 
always full of faith, on this day she is actually 
optimistic that she will get better. My compan- 
ion and I ask if there is anything we can do for 








her or her family. Sandra looks down at her 
fingers, swollen and stiff. You can cut my 
fingernails, she laughs. 


Minutes later, after the 11-year-old Paola locates 
and brings me fingernail clippers, I am holding 
Sandra’s swollen hand. This procedure seems 
awkwardly personal; Sandra is embarrassed by 
the dirtiness under the nails, but she has been 
unable to attend to such personal luxuries as 
manicures in these weeks. At first, we are both 
tentative—she, in telling me when I am pressing 
too hard against her skin; I, in cutting off enough. 
After two or three fingers, I feel more at ease. 
She watches me, smiles. We both feel that this 
moment—of the humility to be served and to 
serve—says more about our relationship than 
any poorly spoken Spanish on my part or 
carefully articulated phrases on hers. 


I have no physical object to remember this 
moment, no photo, no evidence. Although 
unplanned, the moment holds its own sacredness. 
I have only images and remembered touch and 
words to describe the event: me puede cortar las 


ufias, gracias mi hermana 


My younger brother and sister and I hurry along 
the massive walls of the Old City Jerusalem. 
We're supposed to meet Mohammed at the 
Orson Hyde Garden that lies just north of the 
Mount of Olives between the BYU Jerusalem 
Center and the Garden of Gethsemane. We met 
Mohammed two weeks earlier while exploring 
the Jewish cemetery. That day, in the shade of 
white Jerusalem stone, he told us about his diffi- 
culty earning enough as a construction worker 
in the Palestinian-occupied ternitories. His family 
has lived in the area around Jerusalem for hun- 
dreds of years. Raised Islamic and as an outsider 
to the relatively new Jewish government, he 
says he’s tired of the war of politics and culture. 
He’s not interested in fighting over crowded 
sacred ground. 


Instead, Mohammed finds his peace in the Orson 
Hyde Garden, one of the few green spots around 
the city in July. Full of desert junipers, olive and 
fig trees, the Garden 1s a space for him to simply 
be with his pencil and paper and ruler as he cre- 
ates designs with his mind. Today he takes us on 
a tour of his place, of his sacred ground. With his 
botanical book in hand containing Arabic and 
English translation, he guides us to rosemary 
plants, strong sage, and fennel. For each plant he 
can’t name, he offers his analysis of what kind of 
leaves and seeds it has, how often he observes it 
flowering, and where others of its kind are locat- 
ed in the garden. We eat figs straight from the 
trees, two or three different kinds, still warm 
from the sun. Their seeded flesh is pink and 
juicy; the stickiness patterns the dust on my 
hands. Mohammed points out olive trees that 
will eventually yield green and black olives, cer- 
tain ones better for making olive oil. The olives 
are still small and hard, plastic-like to the touch. 


Finally, after an hour of walking in the sun, we 
sit to share water from our warm water bottles. 
Then we ask Mohammed more about his attach- 
ment to the Garden. He started coming to 


escape his noisy home and to do his homework 
for his last year of high school. Since then, he 
has frequented the Garden at least three times a 
week to read and to observe nature. 


Rules prevent us from discussing anything per- 
taining to Mormonism with him, but he turns 
the conversation to God. He tells us now of the 
knowledge he has of God’s work in the physical 
world—he sees it everyday in the miracle of 
plant-life and the beautiful complexity that no 
humans are capable of replicating. “In this garden, 
I know there is God.” 


I am struck by his testimony and his willingness 
to speak to virtual strangers. I find myself admir- 
ing his attentiveness to detail and his sense of 
wonder, wanting them for myself. Again, no 
photo marks this occasion; the rosemary I saved 
has long since lost its smell, but the afternoon 
stands out among a summer of incredible sites 


of another distant place 


I am finishing last-minute cleaning and packing. 
I find a pair of socks to stuff into the jar of stones, 
hoping to make it breakage-free on the travel 
back west. All of the things I own, including a 
few things collected in Boston, are packed for 
the next day’s journey home to a landscape and 
culture much more familiar to me than these 
city surroundings. My days in Boston are com- 
ing to an end for now. 


On my last night, humid summer winds blow 
over the Charles River. With a friend, I’m over- 
looking the Boston city skyline of lights. We 
turn into a chapel, deserted for Saturday night 
pleasures in the Square: dancing, dining, drink- 
ing. Although the chapel features the simplicity 
of contemporary architecture, the height of the 
space draws my eyes upward like it does in other 
more elaborate cathedrals and sanctuaries I have 
visited. This chapel is a special place, my friend 
tells me. The hall reverberates with the echo that 
only solitude produces. She comes here to feel 
peace in a space without outside noise or distrac- 
tions. In a busy city, this is her garden. Outside 
the chapel, we linger in the botanical garden of 
biblical plants—bulrushes, clipped desert bushes, 
and a small fig tree. The fountain makes a quiet 
trickle, but I am still drawn to the largeness of 
the setting as I watch water wash over stones and 
feel cool humidity rising from plants, a mix of 
fresh oxygen and my own carbon dioxide. 


In a few days, I will be in the land of my ancestors 
in northern Utah. There I will swim in solitude 
on the northeast side of Bear Lake. I will stand on 
a stone in the water along the rocky beach to let 
the waves wash my body. My hair will be blown 
by wind, warmed by dry, setting sunlight. The 
landscape will be familiar—the aqua-blue lake 
and August-dry mountains covered with scrub 
maple and bleached grass. This valley once kept 
my ancestors who settled Laketown. Completely 
alone, I will wonder how often my kin sat on 
these same shores looking into the late afternoon 
sun. I imagine them bathing in the cool lake on 
hot August days and avoiding the water at all 
other times of the year because of cool northern 
air; Bear Lake is not known for its warmth. 


They worked a ranch that still operates, owned 
now by descendants of my great-great-grandfather’s 
first wife. 


Standing in the water with my eyes closed, I feel 
the sun warming my shoulders and eyelids. I feel 
drawn into the rhythm and life of the lake; my 
breathing matches the lake’s pulses of encroach- 
ing and receding water. I wonder what events 
pushed the settler Kearls to attain maturity, to 
appreciate God, to find joy in the ordinary. Surely, 
observing the interaction between water and 
earth, a manifestation of God’s presence and 
patience, draws humans to a level of transcen- 
dence. Absence of car noise or sight of people 
replicates the solitude that the settler Kearls 
must have enjoyed often. Yet, being far from 
the more comfortable homes of their youth, 
being displaced, surely they, too, were prompted 
to scrutinize their experiences of difficulty and 
of joy. I wonder if what I found in my displace- 
ment is what they found in theirs: heightened 
sensitivity to feelings, to presence of forces out- 
side themselves, to everyday moments of rever- 
ence. Perhaps they found moments of service and 
testimony more often in their era than I do in 
my frenzied, agitated world. Perhaps they knew 
much earlier, without a large population around 
them to validate their experiences, of the impor- 
tance of collecting and of reverencing. 


The landscape is familiar but altered somehow. 
Wind from the west picks up, carrying waves 
with white tops to the shore. The force of mil- 
lions of molecules is, over time, forming more 
oval stones, rounding the edges of broken rock 
I gather five more small stones for my jar. 

I reverence again. 
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The Work to Which | Have Been Called 
Rebecca Clark Knudsen 

Provo, Utah 

3 1/2’ x 7’ wool/burlap 


Text: 
O that | were an angel and could have the wish of my heart. 
Why should | desire more than to perform the work to which | have 


been called? 
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Rituals With My Mother 


Deborah Banford 


San Antonio, Texas 


My home is made of rituals. I know that no one 
will ever make me laugh as much as my older 
brother. Driving anywhere with my father guar- 
antees a lively discussion of politics, ethics, frus- 
trations. With my mom two things are certain: 
she will share with me the best breakfasts I can 
imagine; she will pack my bags better than I 
could ever do. 


Breakfast 


Breakfast at home in San Antonio is more than 
just eating. It is the ritual of climbing slowly off 
the blue couch, orienting myself, stripping, and 
washing sleep completely off. The hot water hangs 
off my body like fruit or lights, in little stars; the 
towel, a great lapping tongue, licks the pores dry. 
Nowhere do towels smell as nice as in my 
mother’s house. As I dress, outside smells beckon 
through the door: breakfast is waiting. 


Breakfast with my parents is more than just food, 
it is a table-top sacrament. “Good morning, 
Ratona.” They have called me “little mouse” 
since elementary school. I sit before the food, 
laid out on bright mismatched plates. As my 
father gets ready, Mom and I share amusing stories 
about the dog, my dad, our dreams. | tell her 
the one from last night about an angel. “I swam 
with him. But we swam in our clothes. He was 
the most beautiful boy I had ever seen-bright 
hair, stars in his eyes. His complexion was perfect, 
rosy-cheeked. We never discussed his position 
in life; I just knew he was an angel. Anyway, he 
seemed physically perfect, except he had a tooth 
missing. Finally, I date this beautiful man, an angel- 
perfection, right?—and he’s missing a tooth.” 


Mom peels a mango for me as I speak. A tiny 
world in each hand, naked yellow pulp. Don’t 





eat a mango unless you can share it with a South 
American. They know how to make the carving 
knife flash like a hummingbird, pulling the meat 
off in bright strips. My mother, taught well by 
her tras, her aunties, knows which particular 
combination of yellow and red coating identifies 
the perfect mango. She knows when the amount 
of give beneath the fingertips is enough, mpe, 
ready to be lanced. 


As my father comes to the table, Mom peels the 
mangoes. The strips shine on my plate. She leaves 
the fist-sized seed for herself, sucking on it. “Here 
is where the best part is,” she says lustily. Then 
smiling, ‘“Good-looking boys give kisses like 
mangoes.” All I can do is laugh. 


Packing 


She scarcely talks as her hands move. No, not 
move. They spread like wings. She folds my 
clothes into creases, her head bowed the entire 
time, as if preparing a sacrament. Folding is a 
way of not crying. It is the way hands cry. They 
do. Instead of wringing or twiddling, they func- 
tion when there is nothing left to do. 


There is a place beyond grief, beyond tears. This is 
where I meet my mother each time I am preparing 
to leave. She told me the first time I left that things 
would be different from that point on. She said it 
with tears in her eyes. I have found this to be true. 
I love her more now. I am wiser about her. And 
two weeks ago as I unfolded the deliberate 
geometries of her packing I found some truth 
among all those clothes: it is a pact between us. 
Packing. A benediction that says, “You will 
arrive safely,” that promises, “You will come 
back to me.” 


Snow White 


I lay beneath a sheath of glass 
Transparent yet he cannot pass 

My lover who would caress me 
Instead knocks, taps impatiently 

I long to open up my eyes 

And like Snow White, to breathe, arise 
Yet nothing seems to penetrate 

The wrapping clear, and then I hate 
The men who did encase me so 

I beat the glass to let them know 
But they are gone and who’ to care 
The circumstance that laid me there 
Just set me free 

To touch the hand 

That reaches mine 


But sifts like sand. 


Shari S. Crall 
Temecula, California 
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Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


When I was a teenager one 
of my favorite yearly rituals 
was sitting with my sisters and 
mocking the Miss America 
pageant. Baton twirling, now 
there’s a useful skill, we would 
snicker. Wearing high heels 
and swimming suits together?! 
Give us a break! There was, however, a moment 
in the evening when one young women ceased 
to be a target for my cynicism. It was at that final 
drum roll when they announced the first runner 
up. Of course the name they announce 1s not Miss 
America. The woman whose name is called is the 
“Not Winner,” the “So-Close-But-Yet-So-Far 
Girl.” And there she stands, smiling bravely while 
the all the spotlights turn to the real winner. 


There was something in that vignette that gripped 
me. She was a real person who suddenly had to 
deal with disappointment and dashed dreams. I 
was unpersuaded by her toothy smile as she made 
way for the winner’s triumphal glide down the 
runway. But I was riveted by witnessing some- 
one dealing with immediate and real loss. As a 
teenager I don’t think I’d have been able to 
articulate what caught me. But now perhaps I 
could cosmically send her consolation, tell her, 
“Honey, it’s all right. This is the realest part of 
the night. Everybody else is living a fantasy, but 
you, girlfriend, are where life happens. We all 
get this part. Can I run you a bubble bath or go 
get your dog or buy you some chocolates?” 


Maybe women who compete in pageants really 
are totally magnanimous when they lose. Perhaps 





that’s part of the training—the constant smile, 
the chipper attitude. It’s not a circle I run in. I 
get nervous around people who look happy all 
the time. To me it is as unnatural as the swim- 
ming suit/high heels combo. I’m often nervous 
at church. I am also uncomfortable around peo- 
ple who thrive on sharing all their miseries with 
whoever’s closest to them. I like to try for a path 
somewhere between those extremes. And life 


surely provides the extremes. 


My current take on mortality 1s artfully stated in 
a lyric from songwriter Mary Chapin Carpenter: 
Sometimes you're the windshield; sometimes 


you're the bug. 


My situation these days 1s nothing to whine about. 
My husband has accepted an exciting new job 
in our native Midwest. We've purchased a home 
a few blocks from my sister in a lovely, friendly 
neighborhood. The schools, though much larger, 
offer lots of opportunities for my boys and my 
daughter will be heading off to Carleton College, 
an excellent liberal arts college in Minnesota. But, 
of course, I find myself whining anyway. I have 
to leave my beloved New England, callings I 
loved, dear friends, a job I treasure and all my 
comfortable routines. My daughter is leaving 
home and the adolescents in my household have 
convinced me that my job as mom has been 
downsized. I’d really like a hot bubble bath, 

my dog and chocolates. 
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There is a little devil on one shoulder that barks 
at me, “Quit complaining! A real Mormon 
wouldn’t snivel. As a Christian, you should be 
down on your knees, grateful for your blessings 
and showing that toothy grin.” There’s another 
devil on the other shoulder clucking, “Oh, you 
poor soul. What a hard life you have. Isn’t it awful” 


These little rascals offer no consolation. These 

voices cancel the reality—both the joys and the 
heartache—of any situation by shame or simpering 
condescension. Scrap these guys. They're no help. 


Where might help come from when I’m feeling 
like the bug that hit the windshield? Alma says 
we’re supposed to bear one another's burdens, 
mourn with those that mourn, comfort those 
that stand in need of comfort. Apparently Alma 
gets the point that life is more than an unending 
stream of crowns and trophies, that life’s most 
urgent needs are for solace and consolation. I 
have found real comfort among my siblings in the 
gospel and others who “get” the power of spini- 
tual connection. I have benefited from the gen- 
erosity, spunk, good humor, wisdom, simplicity 
and patience lavished on me by sundry saints 
and sinners through the years. There is tremen- 
dous support to me in just knowing that there 
are thoughtful, bright pilgrims hanging in there 
with me. That you keep breathing. That you 
seek, too. Sometimes the support I need is arms 
around me. Sometimes I need a loving boot in 
the rear. Ideally the “fold of God” should help 
us in our times of need and very often it does. 


But Laurel Ulrich’s remarks also nng true: 


“Many years ago a blunt bishop countered one 
of my earnest complaints with a statement I have 
never forgotten. “The Church is a good place to 
practice the Chnstian virtues of forgiveness, mercy, 
and love unfeigned.’ That was a revelation to me. 
The Church was not a place that exemplified 
Christian virtues so much as a place that required 
them. I suppose I had always thought of it as a 
nice cushion, a source of warmth and comfort if 
ever things got tough (which they seldom had to 
that point in my life). It hadn’t occurred to me 
that the Church could make things tough. (A// 
God's Critters Got a Place in the Choir, Salt Lake 
City: Aspen Books, 1995, p. 164-171) 


I would like to have an inner meter that would 
tell me exactly the mght reactions to have to my 
own troubles. That spirit-directed living business 
is a tricky thing to calibrate. In reality I tend to 
flounder when trying to weigh my own options. 
And when it comes to consoling or encouraging 
those I love, I usually put my foot in it. But | 
keep lumbering along in the wilderness, awk- 
wardly staggering toward the promised land with 
my fellow travelers. Despite my best intentions, 
I may not be much good to those around me. 
Perhaps my best bet 1s not to make things worse. 


Some years ago, during the Gulf War period, 
my New Age-y friend Claudia managed the 
perfect blend of consolation and goosing. The 
circumstance was strange. Our mutual friend 


Cecily had left her pet snail, Genghis, in my 
care while she and her family were on vacation, 
This was no ordinary snail. He was a big old 
thing who would slide all the way up the side 
of the glass bowl, nearly naked, attached only 
casually to his shell. Then, in some snail version 
of high adventure games, he would heave him- 
self forward off the glass, free-falling to the bot- 
tom. He would amuse himself and all around 
him for hours in this manner. Cecily and her 
young sons loved this snail with the affection 
most families shower on blue ribbon retrievers 


One afternoon I came home to find Genghis 
floating on the top of the water. No motion. No 
nothing. I have never seen a snail look so dead. 
I couldn’t bear waiting several days to tell Cecily 
her favorite pet was gone and I wanted the 
unpleasant, guilt-ridden conversation behind me. 
I didn’t have an emergency number for Cecily. 

I called Claudia to see if she knew how to locate 
her. She didn’t have a number either, but she let 
me carry on in my neurotic way about how awful 
I felt about the dead snail, about how my 
friendship with Cecily would probably be 
irreparably damaged, about how miserable and 
guilty I felt about the whole situation. After I had 
run on for a while, Claudia serenely, lovingly said, 
“This is a hard thing, and I know it’s difficult for 
you. But now let’s turn our thoughts to the war- 
fare at work in the Middle East and try to send 
our energies toward ending the hostilities there.” 


I was not expecting that comment at all; it 
knocked me out of my own preoccupations and 
sent me, cosmically anyway, to Baghdad on an 
errand of peace. Not ten minutes after I hung 
up I saw Genghis venture a timid tentacle out 
of his shell. It felt like Easter morning. 


There is genuine solace for those “bug days” in 
the company of good friends, of family, of “the 
fold.” But dear as these comforts may be, there 
are occasions for all of us, I believe, where that 
consolation is not enough. There are pains too 
deep and raw. That support, while therapeutic, 
cannot cure some aches. When I face times like 
those, I cling to the sentiment of Emma Lou 

Thayne’s exquisite hymn, “Where Can I Turn 


for Peace:” 

Where when my aching grows, where, when I languish, 
Where, in my need to know, where can I run? 
Where is the quiet hand to calm my anguish? 

Who, who can understand? He, only One. 


In those circumstances, I turn my attentions to 
the warfare at work in my soul and pray for an 
end to the hostilities. “Constant He 1s and kind, 


Love without end.” 


Send Linda Hoffman Kimball 


your comments or thoughts at: 


LHK‘%s goodness gracious 
Exponent II 

PO. Box 128 

Arlington, MA 021 74-0002 


Or e-mail: lhkimball@juno.com 


with the subject ‘goodness gracious.” 





Ten Acres and Hovering 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





When I was fifty, I heard a story by a sixty- 
year-old that taught me much. But in the month 
that I was turning sixty-eight, I had to learn it 
all over again. I think current usage calls it Co- 
dependent No More. And it applies to lots more 


than addiction 


Those years ago, the story, probably added upon: 
The Lord gave everyone ten acres to be respon- 
sible for, to till or let lie fallow, to weed or allow 
to be infested with weeds, to plant and water or 
not, to harvest or sell off. For more than fifty years, 
though, the teller of the story had supposed that 
she was also responsible for those ten acres given 
to her husband and children—fifty acres in 
addition to her own. It was not easy, all that 


being in charge 


Then one day she remembered the bargain with 
the Lord about agency. She started worrying about 
only her ten acres, knowing that sometimes hers 
would adjoin or intersect and maybe need to 
share water or seed with one of the others, maybe 
once in a great while, with all of them. And 
sometimes there would be flood or draught, and 
resources would need to be pooled. But as she 
began to turn her acres into the lovely garden 
she’d always known she could grow, she had 
more to give, and they turned theirs into crops 
and beauty she never could have imagined. She 
was there to encourage, consult, admire or con- 
sole, and for emergencies; even more for shar- 
ing the goods when each had finished working 
whatever each thought each garden deserved 
And if one neglected an acre or two, it was all 
nght. Nobody had to be perfect for anyone 
else. Especially her. And her days became man- 
ageable, her nights free of the terror of not 
being enough. As the Lord knew, everybody 


Was enough, and sO were ten acres. 


I had to learn again the truth of that story 
Another version. My own. 


At 9:12 A.M. on a Thursday in September, my 
husband had what, for all appearances, was a 
stroke. Speech slurred, right side weak, arm and 
leg uncontrollable. Scary. A call to 911. Para- 
medics, ambulance, Emergency Room. For a 
whole day very scary. Two more episodes, one 
diminishing only to have another start. Tests. 
Cat Scan, MRI 
loose in one of the vessels leading to the head. 


A tiny clot must have broken 


A blessing given him by a brother, sons-in-law. 
Daughters close. Finally a blood thinner. Now 
everything back, his “stroke” declared a TIA— 
Transient Ischemic Attack. Only a warning, 
they say. A week in the hospital to assure right- 
ness of thinner, switch from I.V. to pills, then 
home. Good. Great. Restored. Back to himself, 
wanting to climb on the roof to shut off the 
swamp cooler or drive to San Diego “to get 
away for a bit.” 


So what did I become? A hoverer. To make 
sure he was all nght. After all, I sort of liked 
this sweet man, forty-three years my husband 
So, take care: No foods with vitamin K that 
clots blood. No stress. Plenty of rest. Blood 
thinner checked every week. Even a beeper, 
offered by my physical therapist son-in-law, 
programmed so that my dearer than ever hus- 
band could find me no matter where or what, 
especially at my studio only seven minutes away 
but with no phone (until then, a luxury!). He 
insisted none of it necessary, he was fine. But 


no, I had to be sure. By hovering. 


One afternoon a chance to play golf in Park City, 
thirty-five minutes away. Friend June and I had 
tried all summer to go. On the way, a beep. To 
a phone. The call. No, he hadn’t tned to get me 
Back to the golf. On the sixth hole, far out— 
three beeps loud, siren loud. Tear to the club- 
house, pulling my bag. Call. No answer on either 
line. Panic. Into my car, speed home. And there 
he sat, at his desk. “Why are you home?” “Didn’t 
you beep me?” “No, I went to lunch with your 
brothers and then to the Fairgrounds to do some 
business.” A call to the paging company. Must 
have given me wrong numbers. Enough 


Hovering is for the birds. But it took being 
ridiculous to find out. I’d planned for months 
to have October in my friends’ empty condo at 
Sun Valley to write, a big project on deadline 
Had paced myself toward the quiet, the chance 
for one-directional doing, being. But now? 
Certainly not. My whole life and sense of caring, 
training now screaming No. Hover. Despite 
that, more sensible, he’d said ever since the 
recovery. Go—it’s important. Doctors, family, 
everyone saying the same—Go 


And so, uneasily, I did. And it is important. 
And he’s fine, just fine. Gardening, turning off 
the swamp cooler, at the office some though 
retired, letters, calls to, from me, going to dinner 
at his daughters’ tables, tending his grandchildren, 
seeing movies, even a trip, mostly driving, but a 
trip. A time to do it all his way. Feeling whole, 
fully cared about, and newly able. 


And me? Whole too. In touch, aware of home, 
but doing my work, walking in the splendid Fall, 
being sustained by the ineffable—and anything 
but hovering. And us? So much better for my 
letting him be better—on his own. As I am. As 
I hope we can remember to let ourselves and 
each other be. Until the next time to fly together, 
with no one hovering for more than a time in 
Emergency. Looked over by a God not hover- 
ing but in tune: With our starting to become 
what heaven must have intended: Ourselves. 
Durable. Peaceable. Connected. Loving. Never 
ungenerous. Ready for wherever sirens might 
call in the night. 


Not to Hover 


( o-dependent no more 
(as in WS. Merwin’s shadows of trees) 


Well, she must make up her mind not to try to be everywhere 
because why? 
When they were little she was schooled to become a shadow 
over them 
Afier all they were hers werent they 
because she was told so? 
Because what they became should be shadows of her shadow. 
Wasn't that as the great shadow intended as it got bigger 
with its voices and files 
And fell between all of them and the sun? 
The sun after all needed screening to keep 
Its light shadowed or eyes would go blind, 
wouldn't they? 
And so with the ambulance strening and him 
Shrinking inside his shadow of words and functions 
Her shadow would grow 
because why not? 
Until it could hover everywhere to be sure. 
But how could it stay so? Unless 
It started to swallow the other shadows, theirs, his, 
As hers would be swallowed by the great shadow 
and they all would vanish 


Well the sun found her after the night 

And she pulled her shadow away and stayed with it 

And the sun came from behind the great shadow. 

And even the sticks and stones were clear. 

She needed then only to be somewhere well, the others too, 
and him why not? 

With his words and intentions returning well to his shadow 
unshadowed 

None of them, especially her, got lost. 

And they went on growing the lucky ones 

With their shadows and why not 
the sun? 


Emma Lou Thane 
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Figure of a Woman, 
Late 20th Century, American 


Android, 

Princess dipped 

In a silver pool. People following 

Maps to the Egyptian room stop 

To watch themselves in her shoulders, 

The sheaths of her breast and head. They touch 
Their hair and smile, remembering 
Themselves. 


At night she walks the galleries 

Looking for her face. She peers 

At eyes and noses, mouths cubed, 

Speckled, spackled, brushed, stroked, knifed, stippled, 
photoed, cemented, molded, carved. 

Before the janitor wheels by 

She is back, a Brancusi bird 

No longer in flight. She waits, 

Shining and curved 

As a zero. 


One day, one morning when the first 
Visitor idles past, he will see 

A single word struggling across her forehead 
Like a golem’ death. 


Kate Coombs 
Los Angeles, California 


Sisters Speak Response 


I was married in the mid ‘60s. I worked a year 
or so to put my husband through school, but I 
was in a hurry to start a family. We waited over 
2 1/2 years before our first child was born. The 
second came almost too soon after that. I joke 
that none of our five children came when they 
were planned, but whether they were late or 
early, they were wanted. We had son, daughter, 
daughter, son, and that seemed like a quiver full 
to me, an heir and a spare, an heiress and a spare. 


My husband and I had light-heartedly debated 
the issue in the past concerning who controlled 
the fertility issue. I had said that a husband was 
at the mercy of his wife in this regard, and he had 
threatened that he could always have a vasectomy 
and thereby take control. When I felt that we 
had enough children (four), I called him on this 
issue. “We're done,” I said, “go get clipped.” 
He was petrified. I tried all the arguments, that 
it was less dangerous, less invasive, less expensive, 
and so on if he were to do something permanent. 
He wouldn’t budge. I was nervous. “Do you 
know how easy it would be for me to become 
pregnant?” I asked. Well, the irony was that at 
about the same time as I said those foreboding 
words, I did become pregnant. Our fifth child, a 
son, was born about 9 months later, and as part 
of the delivery I had my tubes tied. Of course, 
we couldn’t imagine life without him, but I have 
said many times since then that a woman does- 
n’t know her capacity for childrearing until she 
has exceeded it. 


I often wondered how a woman could know 
for sure, what inspiration would tell her that a 
certain number of children was enough. I was 
having children in the Saturdays Warrior era, and 
I believe many women then were “inspired” — 
literally or through some guilt trip—that there 
was still a little Emily up there waiting for them. 
How could they possibly know for sure, 1 won- 
dered. However, while I was pregnant that fifth 
time, I had a calm, peaceful assurance that five 
children was plenty and that the decision to control 
our fertility was a sound one for us. Despite the 
fact that the kids all say five children are too many 
and that they each should have been an only child, 
I think it was a good number for us. I have been 
blessed never to doubt that decision. I have never 
wondered if there was one more (or a dozen) 

up there for us. 





There is a lot of pressure on Mormon women 
about the number of children they have. It seems 
that couples with one or two or three children 
are looked upon as unrighteous slackers. They 
are often asked to explain their inability or 
unwillingness to have more children. At the 
same time, people outside the church put pressure 
on people with three or four or more children, 
saying that they are thoughtless baby-machines, 
taking more than their share of the world’s finite 
resources. What ought to be the most private 
and personal decision a couple will make some- 
how is usurped by the world. We are entitled to 
inspiration and revelation on this issue, yet too 
often other voices seem to drown out the still 
small voice. 


Sandra Powell 
Ogden, Utah 


When I was very young, I made up my mind. I 
decided that when I grew up and got married, I 
would either have four children or else ten, no 
less, no more, and nothing in between. I made 
this decision because Spudnuts had been invented 
and if my mother brought home a dozen (I only 
remember this happening once), it didn’t come 
out even. I remember staring at that one lone 
Spudnut and thinking, “How will we ever decide 
who gets that last Spudnut. No matter what, it 
won't be fair.” 


I decided, then and there, that I would be fair. I 
would have either four children—which would 
give everyone two Spudnuts—or else ten children. 
Counting the parents we'd get one Spudnut each. 


I grew up, got married, and had four children, 
but never brought home any Spudnuts. I don’t 
know if they are made anymore. But, fair is fair! 


Ruth N. Dickson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Its not too late to write about our last Sister Speak 

question. Judy Dushku asked about women's expert- 
ences of coming to peace with date rape in their own 

life or the life of a loved one. Please send us your sub- 
mission—long or short. Mail: Exponent II, 

Box 128, Arlington, MA 02174, (fax: 617-868-3464, 
or e-mail: ExponentII@mit.edu. 
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Many Things Have Happened 


Elizabeth Jemison 
Littleton, Colorado 


but not really and anyway i hate all this kind of 
writing where blah blah blah sometimes i think 
these sort of things are so mushy and pardon me— 
girly. that’s my objective analytical me speaking. 
it is so hard for me to validate my own and 
other’s feelings. i can write about observation 
and research but writing about myself is the 
hardest thing. i mean i can fool others but can 

i fool myself? probably. i have to delve deep into 
my soul to figure out my feelings and my life. 
it’s dumb. it’s kind of sad that it is so hard for 
me to be honest with myself. i don’t know who 
i'm trying to impress—or is it protect? 


many things have happened since i turned 21 
but not to me. all my friends have moved on 
and done something. i am still just going to school 
with the same dumb major and living in the same 
dumb house with different dumb roommates. i 
want to get on with my all-important legitimate 
eternal plan—you know the one with my eternal 
mate and our eternal family. but all 1 have nght 
now and foresee in the future is my eternal self 
getting my eternal education. 


so anyway i am sick of waiting for fun and 
exciting things to happen to me. have decided 
that 1 am going to have to take action for myself. 
i can’t wait around waiting for what, 1 don’t 
know—something—so 1 don’t know what to 
do but something so that my adult/grown-up 
life can begin. it’s so silly that i think this way. 
it’s like my intellectual rational self knows that i 
do not have to get married to start living—but 
down inside somewhere i feel held back by my 
singlehood. here i am a self-proclaimed feminist 
and women’s studies minor thinking that my life 
is on hold and i am an old maid because at 22— 
almost 23—i am not married and do not see it 
happening in the near future—or ever? 


anyway, how did i go off on that marriage 
tangent?—how embarrassing—see almost 
erased all that stuff because it sounds so dumb. 
i tell myself and others sometimes too that i am 
too smart to have a boyfriend and too busy to 
be in a relationship. just the other day a guy i 
know asked me why i wasn’t married or had a 
boyfriend etc. and i told him i was too smart— 
that even jeopardy was just too easy—what 
would i do with a dumb boy? but the truth is 
that jeopardy is not too easy and i can think of 
several things to do with a “dumb boy” and i 
am not sure why i don’t and never really have 
had a serious relationship. am i a freak? well 
sometimes, but i have known plenty of freaks 
who found their match. and even though it 
goes against all i have learned and believe in i 
have to think that there is something wrong 
with me and i don’t know what it is. do i have 
to change to find eternal happiness? i would have 
to say hell no to that. and then i start thinking 
about the “real world” outside byu—it is a rarity 
that anyone gets married before the age of 25— 
of course they could if they wanted to and i 





want to i think but then again it sounds kind of 
bonng but kind of beautiful. 


so why this never-ending run on sentence that 
is entitled many things blah blah since i turned 
21? well 1 guess 21 has always seemed like a 
magical number until it happened to me. by the 
time i was 21 i didn’t really get the big urge to 
go to 21-and-over clubs-mainly because my 
friends whom i would go with are married— 
blah blah blah and as we know that’s a whole 
other issue with me. the mission thing-I have 
never felt compelled to do it—I live nght by the 
mtc and to tell the truth it scares me so the mission 
thing never really was an issue for me except for 
the fact that my best friend did go and 1 didn’t. 


so with age 21 i was almost done with school of 
course i should have some sort of plan for after 
graduation and of course i can’t figure out what 
i want to do. that is another really dumb thing 
for me—i can’t figure out what i want to be when 
1 grow up. it’s easy to decide when you are 
younger and so far away from having to deal with 
the decision. duh i guess i never really thought 
i would have to grow up and get a career when 
i still feel like i am 17 years old. that did not even 
make sense—like much of this. guess what i am 
trying to say is that no one told me that when you 
grow up you are the same person you were 
before—yeah that’s a big shocker but really i 
thought adulthood would bring about some 
amazing character growth and insight—matunrity 
beyond my highest expectations. well i think 1 
have been let down—or have i let myself down? 
i have noticed just wniting this that often 1 will 
make a statement and then question it at the same 
time. that is kind of symbolic of me—wow really 
deep—how therapeutic. so what was the point? 
many things. . . 





well here comes the list 
since 1 turned 21 


i have colored my hair red, blonde, dark 
brown, red 


i have learned to play the guitar—not very well 
but darn it i know how 


i have declared my minor in women’s studies 


i have thought about going to law school instead 
of getting a master’s and phd in clinical psych 


i have gained weight yuck-it’s that woman body 
preparing to birth children thing oh and also the 


ice cream 


i have worked as a shoes sales associate, a server 
and a nanny 


i have not had a serious crush on anyone except 
for harrison ford but that doesn’t count 


i have seen four of my best friends get married 
and two go on missions i mean who is left anyway 


i have bought some really cool lipstick—how 
shallow 


1 got a tattoo 


one more list 

many things i want to happen before i turn 30 

i want to get some sort of graduate degree—i 
guess 1 have to decide on one first 

i want to be married—i hate to admit it but it’s true 
i want to have a child 

i want to have a career that i love and am good at 
i want to own a home and have pets 

i want to live somewhere besides provo—no 
offense 

i want my own computer with the works darn it 
i want to find me-very abstract and vague- 
sounds like some young women’s thing but it 
would be nice 

so anyway i think this therapy type exercise 
thing can stop now. maybe i need some profes- 
sional therapy-i will just bring in this paper and 
they will sign me up. just kidding. by the way 
and soon to be deleted-i think that it’s interest- 


ing that under the spell check that for yuck 
BYU is an option. weird. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Dear Wonder Women, 


Thanks for all your efforts on behalf of all of us 
who feel able to breathe better in your company 
Thrilled to find more of “everything” under 
the new editorial staff. 


Love and prayers go with you always. 


Doreen Gainor 
Desert Hot Springs, California 


Hi Exponent II Loyal Publishers! 


Oh, how I do appreciate the newspaper and 
you talented and dedicated sisters. Thanks. 


Cherie Mariel Clawson 
Bonita Springs, Florida 


P.S. I lost my Exponent at Disney World several 
weeks ago. Any chance you could send me 
another copy? 
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Reviews 


In addition to publishing book reviews, we 
welcome submissions reviewing movies, 
plays, CDs, ete. 
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Scholar Network 


Occasionally we receive requests from women 
who are doing academic work focussing on 
Mormonism and women’s issues or history. If 
you are one of these people and would like to 
be in contact with other people doing similar 
work, let us know and we'll put together a list 


Cover Artist 


When Becky Knudsen was a little girl, her 
father would tell her stories by the hour. Now 
she tells them to her six children in a new 
medium: her elaborately detailed hooked rugs. 


Becky first fell in love with both the process and 
the beauty of hooked rugs while visiting antique 
stores in Manhattan. When she returned home, 
she decided to make a rug for her family, and 
found a few books to guide her through the 
fundamentals of cutting the strips of wool felt, 
dyeing or removing color, and using a hand- 
held hooking device to push the stnps through a 
backing of burlap or linen. 


As a graphic artist, Becky soon found the hooking 
process to be the perfect vehicle not only for 
immortalizing family stories, but also for creating 
art pieces of movement, balance, and rhythm. 
With row upon row of color, her work hovers 
somewhere between the quiet security of a 
Grandma Moses domestic scene and the pulsing, 
cosmic power of Van Gogh’s “Starry Night.” 


Her first “family rug” shown on page eight of this, 
issue depicts a life-size pioneer woman standing 
with her arms crossed, holding a pear in each hand. 
Two dark-haired children on one side and two 
fair children on the other each wait to share a pear. 
The rug re-creates an often-told family story of 
Becky’s polygamous great-grandmother who 
would cross her arms and give the most desirable 


treat to the two adopted children, so they 
would know that they belonged in the family 


Since her first rug, Becky has created stones for 
five generations of her family, including making 
a small rug for each of her six children. Her 
work has been appreciated beyond her family 
and she has won many awards. Her debut rug 
appeared in the national Rug Hooking maga- 
zine’s prestigious volume of contemporary rug 
hookers: Fiber Arts featured her work in its 
international publication; and her work has 


been in numerous shows. 


In the future, Becky plans to continue to create 
commissioned rugs for people who wish to pre- 
serve their family stones. Although she provides 
detailed sketches and works closely with the 
clients throughout the creative process, the 
finished product never fails to surprise her. 
Becky explains, “You have to appreciate the 
unexpected, and not fight it. It’s like life. There 
are things you can’t control, yet there 1s also so 
much beauty. If you want to control it all, you 
miss the beauty.” 


When people ask how long each rug takes, she 
smiles and says, “That's a whole other story.” 


The rug on the cover of this issue 1s entitled 
“Well, Lou You Made It.” It is made of wool 
and burlap and is 52” by 82.” 
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Submissions 


Write for Exponent I. We welcome personal 
essays, articles, poetry, fiction, and book reviews 
for consideration. We focus on—but do not 
print exclusively—manuscripts that are women- 
related and Mormon-related. We publish the 
work of experienced as well as beginning wmiters 
and have editors who are glad to assist authors 
through the writing process. Some topics we are 
considering for upcoming Issues include inter- 
national Church experience and Mormon cul- 
ture, raising Mormon children, and experience 
with women of other religious traditions. 
Please type your submissions—double-spaced 
and single-sided, and, if possible, send them on 


IBM compatible or Mac disks. Include your 
name, address, phone number, and e-mail 
address (when available). Keep a copy of your 


work because manuscripts will not be returned 


We're also looking for cover artwork and article 
illustrations. Please contact us if you have artwork 


to submit or if you'd like a specific assignment 


If you have questions about submissions or 
concerns about your subscription, please call, 


fax, or e-mail: 


Exponent II 

P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 868-3464 
ExponentlI@mit.edu 
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Visit our website! Share it with friends! 
http://homel gte.net/sfarmer/exponent.htm 


Subscription Renewal 


Please renew my subscription for: 


One year - $15 —— 


Two years - $30 __ 


Phone — Email 


Name 


Se 


Address 


Check here if this is a change of address__— 


Please mail with payment to: Exponent II, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA (2174-0002 


Thank You! 
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